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WOMEN IN... . 
. 3 AGRICULTURE. 


UR agnecultural notes to-day bear eloquent) and 
convincing testimony to the fact that women 
are not yet eliminated from the cultivation of the 
oil Mr. Kider Haggard says they are so in his 
district, and that you may travel over the length 

and breadth of ast Angha without seeing a woman working 
in the feicds Lhe curious thing about the contrast is that if 
we take the counties from the immediate South of the Tweed 
to the far North of Scotland, where women are most freely 
employed in doing agricultural work, it will be found that these 
are the districts in which men receive the highest wages, whereas 
in Mr. Rider Haggard’s district, and for many miles round about 
it, low wages have prevailed for many generations. The 
paradox is more apparent than real. When everything else is 
tripped aside, the true explanation of the higher rate of payment 
in the Northern part of Great Britain is to be found in the 
demand for men in pursuits other than agriculture. Wages 
in Northumberland and Durham have been kept up because 
the coal mines are keen competitors with the farms and the 
labour market It is very difficult to get “ hinds,” as the 
labourers are called in that district. The reaction from this 
is a great demand for female labour, which in its turn is very 
much better paid than corresponding work in the South of 
Kngland. We sometimes think that the state of things which 
existed a generation ago was extremely favourable for develop 
ing the ultimate prosperity of the farm labourer. In a grown-up 
family it was not an unusual thing for both the sons and 
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daughters to work in the fields. At the same time, payment 
was very largely in kind. The full “ hind ”’ received as part 
of his wages from one thousand to two thousand yards of 
potatoes in the fields of his master, as much meal, which was 
his name for oatmeal, as sufficed to carry him through the winter 
and the keep of a cow that provided him with milk, butter and 
home-made cheese. Usually his other livestock was a pig 
which was largely fed from the refuse, potatoes and garden 
vevetables Thus the “hind” did not need money, except at 
rare intervals. He made his clothes last him the best part of 
a lifetime, his wife knitted his stockings and the purchase of 
a pall of boots was an event in the household. Usually the 
members of the family worked together in harmony. They 
were all making good wages, and the money was either placed 
ina bank or kept, with equal care, in a stocking-foot till the time 
came when the united earnings enabled the father to take and 
tock a farm. 

It will be remembered that some twelve months ago a 
Northumbrian contributor, who has unrivalled means _— of 
knowing the origin of the farming families in the district, drew 
up a table to show what a large majority of them had sprung 
from the ranks of labour. Till recently, in fact, the “ gentleman 
farmer ’’ was a rarity in Northumberland, and it would be safe 
to say that a considerable majority of those who tenant the 
various holdings in the county originated from the cottage 
The plan is one to which we may have to go back, as it certainly 
worked better in the way of selecting the fit. Women played 


a great part in it. There was a burden of labour on them, no 
doubt, but as a reward of their labour they enjoyed magnificent 
health. It is so to this day The ploughing woman in out 


photograph, who acquitted herself most creditably in the contest 
with male rivals, is seventy years of age, and there were several 
other women competitors whose ages ranged from fifty onwards 
They all did very well, proving that they had been accustomed 
to the plough. Possibly the women of Scotland have done that 
for generations. It will be remembered that when John Grumli 


swore “ by the light of the moon and the green leaves on the 
tree’ that “ he could do more work in an hour than his wif 
could do in three,” he was confounded by the ditheculties of 


performing the household tasks, while his wile steered the plough 
about the fields with great joy and exhilaration. Anyone who 
has seen a harvest-field in the North ts aware that these women 
are not degenerate 

Much has been written recently of women in agriculture 
as though their presence there were something extremely novel 
but in the districts where women work in the fields it is by no 
means unusual to find women farmers who superintend the work 
as successfully as any man, and some of whom at least have been 
able to realise a competence for themselves from the proceeds 
of their husbandry. In one of Thomas Hardy’s novels a woman 
farmer is introduced with effect, which shows that in Dorset 
she was no unknown phenomenon during the novelist’s youthful 
days. But in the South of England there are fewer women 
farmers than in the North, and it might be well worth the con 
sideration of those who are on the look-out for a career whether 
they could not find a suitable one in the ranks of husbandry. 
Women have taken to gardening, and they play a conspicuous 
part in such byways of horticulture as the cultivation of flowers 
for decorative purposes and the growing of violets and other 
fragrant blooms for the use of the perfumer. Indeed, in one 
case at least the women farmers are the perfumers as well 
There does not seem to be any insurmountable obstacle to the 
widening of this field of activity. Women who have taken to 
the breeding of fancy poultry, of show dogs and cats, or even 
the maintenance of a herd of Jersey cattle, have demonstrated 
that they have the instinct for breeding and that delight in 
rearing which are the main qualifications in the production of 
livestock. There is no doubt that women can manage animals 
as well as men can, and experience has shown that they can 
reap and they can sow, they can plough and they can mow nearly 
as well as any farmer’s boy who ever attempted the performance 
of these pleasant tasks. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


“THIS week we publish as our frontispiece a portrait of Her 

| Highness Princess Pauline Duleep Singh. Her father is 
the eldest son of the late Maharajah Duleep Singh of Lahore. 
Her mother, Lady Anne Duleep Singh, is the youngest daughter 
of the ninth Earl of Coventry. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the pape When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corr 


spondence at once to him 
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N a neighbouring page there will be found an important 
instalment of the history of the Ornithologists’ 

Union expedition to New Guinea, which is being 

written for us as the work goes on. It tells of many 
vicissitudes, The explorers are certainly not out on 

a pleasure trip, but are attempting a task which severely tries 
the brain, muscle and constitution of the strongest. They are 
vreatly to be congratulated on the difficulties they have been 
able to surmount and the prospect of achieving something very 
memorable. They have not yet encountered the famous beast 
which is alleged to inhabit those regions; but an indefatigable 


member of the party, Mr. Claude Grant, has been able to take 


some important measurements of the newly-discovered pygmies, 
in spite of the shy and suspicious nature of these small people. 
We considered these facts of so much importance as to warrant 
their submission before publication to Dr. Haddon, the well 
known ethnologist, who has very kindly written the following 
comment on them. 


‘The expedition of the British Ornithologists’ Union to 
the Snow Mountains of New Guinea has, without doubt, 
discovered a tribe of pygmies in the mountains of Netherlands 
New Guinea. The new measurements of Mr. Claude Grant 
leave no doubt on the point. The average human stature 
appears to be about 1,675mm. (5ft. 6in.). Those people who are 
1,725mm. (5ft. Sin.) or more in height are said to be tall; those 
below 1,625mm., (5ft. 4in.) are short ; while those who fall below 
1,500mm. (4ft. r1in.) are now usually termed pygmies. Thus 
the natives of Wakatimi and Paramau fall under the ‘ short 
category, while the mountain tribe are true pygmies, the tallest 
measuring 1,554mm. (5ft. r4in.), being probably, as Mr. Grant 
suggests, of mixed blood. Most of them seem to range from 
about 1,360mm. (4{t 54in.) to 1,450mm. (4ft. gin.),and thus they 
are very typical pygmies in the true sense of the term. I have 
not seen any account of the colour of their skin or character of 
their hair, nor have | seen any head measurements ; therefore 
I cannot say to what other pygmy people they are allied, 
Further details will be awaited with interest. Under the ex: ep 
tionally unfavourable conditions which the expedition has 
laboured, much detailed information cannot be expected; but 
it is evident that such zealous and indefatigable explorers will 
do all that is possible. A, Cc. Happon.,”’ 


Many of our readers, as they peruse the excellent and attrac 
tive article on “‘ The Netherby Experiments with Wild Ducks,”’ 
will call to mind the name of Mr. Charles Cornish, who, in out 
Christmas Number of 1902, described these experiments at a 
much earlier stage. Had he lived, nobody would have been 
more interested in the novel development which has followed. 
Mr. Cornish died, it will be remembered, in 1906, and although 
his interest in wildfow!, pheasants and, indeed, every sort of bird, 
remained keen and vivid to the last, his eyes were closed before 
seeing the end of many things of which he had watched the begin- 
ning. In the days of Mr. Cornish the word ‘“ duck ”’ was used 
almost exclusively, because the wild duck was, practically 
speaking, the only bird reared and shot. Mr. Millais, it will be 
noticed, uses the word “‘ ducks,” and the change is significant. 
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It means that several other species have been brought under 
treatment, the best being, undoubtedly, from the sportsman’s 
standpoint, the teal. But all this will be more fully explained 
In the second part of Mr. Millais’s contribution. 


Lord Robert Cecil belongs to a family of clear thinkers, 
and the question he asked at Mr. Christopher Turnor’s lecture 
the other night is important. Mr. Turnor had been insisting 
that the land should be industrialised. But if that was done 
what would be the effect 2 We know that in the majority of 
industries the tendency is not to split up, but to aggregate. 
Instances could be given from nearly every department of 
commerce. The great stores always tend to oust the small 
merchant. ven in newspapers the successful owner generally 
tries to extend his business by ac quiring othet property. Lord 
Robert Cecil's point, then, is that the same thing would occu 
in regard to land. The farmer on a large scale has very great 
advantages over him who must work on a small scale; and li 
who has the profits of a thousand acres can afford to have much 
less per acre than he who has only fifty acres to live upon. I 
this is so, and we can searcely see how it can be denied, no 
legislation in the world can hinder the aggregation of estates 
even if they are broken up in the meantime. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that those who are considerme 
the question of the best weapons with which to arm our police 
lor their better security against armed and desperate criminals 
will not be diverted from the real issue, or allow their bette 
judgement to be overruled, by loose talk about giving the police 
the latest, up-to-date weapons and by the emphasis which has 
been laid on the possession by the men who met then death im 
Sidney Street of “ Mauset pistols sighted up toa thousand yards.” 
Of all the many letters to the papers on the subyer t we have read 
but one which touches the real point. What the police want ts not 
a Weapon which will carry a small bullet a thousand yards, but 
one which will carry a big heavy bullet a man-stopping bullet 
ten, fifteen or twenty yards. That is the essential. The police 
will not be called upon to engage in long-distance firing but 
they need a weapon that will be really effective at short rang 
lo this end, the big, clumsy, old-fashioned revolvers which have 
heen much derided are really extremely eflective, and it is a 
distinet point in their favour that for tackling the | s desperat 
type of criminal they may be used unloaded and them butt 
may form a very persuasive substitute for the truncheon 


TO A YOUNG LADY MAKING ThA 
Six little cups ol blue and vold, 
\ table-cloth that you can fold, 
Not quite perhaps as you were told 
In curious creases ; 
\ plateful of pretending cake 
Of which for peace and quiet’s sake 
We all obediently take 
Pretending preces 


hese ’tis the height of earthly joys 

\ thing beyond all common toys 

To rub and serub and drop and pois 
In your small fingers, 

rill he who diligently sups 

On phantom cake and empty cups 

sclieves that e’en for poor grown-ups 


Romance still lingers. 


But we, who struggle to retricv 
The lost delights of make-believe 
\nd our too conscious fancies weave, 

We cannot see things 
Save in some mock-romantic guise 
Yours is the simple paradise, 
Who pore with little serious eyes 

Upon your tea things. 

BERNARD DARWIN 


In the new number of the Journal of the Board of Agricul 
ture first place is given to an arth le on the cultivation of the 
sugar beet, and, in a note, we are informed that it is based on 
the general practice of sugar beet-growing on the Continent 
Now, that is surely the wrong kind of article for the official 
Journal, If the Board of Agriculture were arranged on a 
practical basis and put in a position to do real service to agricul 
ture it would itself grow sugar beet under the conditions that 
prevail in this country, and would be able to say definitely to 
English farmers, “ It is good and profitable for you to grow 
sugar beet,” or “ It is neither good nor profitable for you to 
do anvthing of the kind.” That would be first-hand informa 
tion, instead of a collection of second-hand notes trom thi 
Continent of Europe. Again, the question that is perturbin 
3ritish farmers is not whether sugar beet can be grown In thi 
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country or not, but whether that crop would be as profitable 


as other crops that can be grown lheir only inducement to 
undertake it would be that they could earn more by growing 
beet than by growing their usual crops It is well known that 


those who took part in the largest experiment conducted during 
the past summer were dissatisfied with the pecuniary results 
Phey certainly could have made more out of the land by othe 
means, and it ts for those who advocate the extensive growims 
of sugar beet in England to show that the farmer can enrich 
himself by that form of husbandry It must be borne in mind 
that at present he can make fairly good profits out of tivestock, 
cereal and potatoes 


Lord Fisher, when he was plain Admiral Fisher, on a 
celebrated occasion told us that we might all sleep soundly 
in our bed that whatever else was wrong in England, the Navy 
was right And now his successor, Sir Arthur Wilson, comes 
forward with the same reassurance He says nothing about 
people sleeping soundly in their beds; but, in an interesting note 


to a new edition of General Sir lan Hamilton's “ Compulsory 


Service,” points out that the invasion of England under the 
present arrangements would be practically impossible. Ships 
of war can now be summoned by wireless telegraplhy, and, 


if they could not, our fleet of submarines is sufficient of itsell 
to guard our shore Lest we should become careless, however, 
he points out that the really serious danger to this country 
that we have to guard against ts not Invasion, but interruption 
of our trade and the destruction of our merchant shipping. 
That, indeed, is the vulnerable point, and if it be rightly con 
sidered, it will be seen that the whole future prosperity of this 
country demands that we have a Navy sufficiently large and 
ellective to protect this gigantic commerce There is nothing 
in Sir Arthur Wilson's words to make us for a moment suspend 


our vigilance 


The mouth of the bibhloplhite will water as he reads of the 
treasures that are to come to the hammer owing to the dispersal 
of the Huth library. Old Bibles, from the famous Mazarin 
Bible downwards > works now worth their weight in gold from 
the presses of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde and Pynson ; ancient 
manuseripts, including a Norman French “ Romance of Meriin,” 
dating from the thirteenth century, old editions, unique copies 
all that the book-lovet prizes, have been vot tovether by the 
elder Mr. Huth and the son who inherited his tastes as well as 
his library Yet a certain melancholy must be engendered by 
the fact that this magnificent collection is to be scattered. 
It can never exist as an entity after the sale because, naturally 
those who collect such things are chiefly intent on making good 
their deficiencies, and those who deal in them buy only to sell 
again. <As lone as the library existed it was a national asset, 
but now, no doubt, many of the most treasured contents of 
the collection will be sent out of the kingdom altogethet 


The Times of Tuesday last contained two very cheering 
paragraphs about the state of trade. One ts the announcement 
that the long period ol depression in the Lancashire cotton track 
has come to an end. Business is now “ humming,” and both 
spinners and manufacturers are as busy as they can be. Our 
contemporary says eve;ry available weaving shed and every 
availabie loom has been got to work and there is employment 
for more operatives than can be found This should be read 
side by side with a paragraph about ship-building. A telegram 
from Sunderland says that there has been a great demand for 
shipyard workers, particularly from Birkenhead, but also from 
Pyne and Tees and the Royal shipyards. Very important orders 
have been secured by the firm of Messrs. Cammell, Laird 
and Co The message concludes with the statement that the 
prospects are most healthy for the whole year. With two such 
trades as cotton and ship-building active the prosperity of the 
country is very nearly ensured. 


In our correspondence columns “ W.”" has a most interest 
ing letter on the food of the labourer, and we may say that there 
is no one in England better qualified to speak on the subject. 
He draws particular attention to the waste that goes on in the 
It is most extraordinary that people who often feel 
the pinch of hunger should be wasteful of food, but so it is. 


cottage 


The average peasant has not the slightest idea about utilising 
bones for soup Ol kindred economies, and in regard to bread 
the ignorance has become gross ever since the housewife began 
to cease baking bread and to buy it instead at the shop. “ W.”’ 
puts a few queries to dweilers in towns, whom he considers just 
Chey are very important questions, 
and until the householder can answer them correctly, the 
periodical discussions about bread must be more or less futile. 
he crusades that are being started to promote health ought 
to take as their basis the purity of food Teach the labouring 


as ignorant as the cottager. 
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classes to know good bread when they see it 
that is not clean: 


to have no milk 
to abjure altogether the machine-skimmed 
abominations sold in the village shop; to appreciate the fact 
that soup can be made both nourishing and cheaply ; that such 
puddings as hominy cost extremely little and are both pleasant 
ind satisfying ; and, finaliy, that there is virtue in oatmeal} 
and a long step in advance wii have been taken. 


\ little better acquaintance with the climate of the South 
West corner of our own island would probably induce more and 
more Britons to make it their winter resort in preference to the 
Kiviera, where the weather is certainly no milder and the houses 
are not nearly so well constructed to keep out the cold. On Nx 
Year's Day we hear of roses, pansies, primulas, snapdragon, stocks 
and wallflowers all in bloom at once in one Cornish garden. — It js 
suggested that this is not at all an extraordinary floral witness : it 
indicates nothing exceptional either in the season or in the 
situation, and is, indeed, not very far from typical of what may 
be found in that country at that date in any winter. The Gulf 
Stream helps all that part of England to keep itself warm in 
winter, and one enormous advantage that it has for the Briton 
over any foreign resort ts that if he is ill, or bored, he has only to 
put himself into a comfortable train and be conveyed without 
change or trouble to that city which is the centre of ever 
briton’s universe. Cornwall seems to think it is paying its 
climate a compliment when it advertises itself as the ‘ Cornish 
Riviera.”’ The compliment is really a flattering one to the climate 
of the Riviera of the Mediterranean. And Devon “ in wind and 
rain,’ with its mud, and its narrow lanes always full of livestock, 
would be an adorable place in which to spend a winter week 
end, if only it were not so far away from London. 


IN THR NIGHT, 
rhe bats go fluttering to and fro, 
They flit about in the night, 


\nd the children wonder where they go 
When they hide from the happy light 


The owls go hooting far and wide, 

They flap about in the night, 

\nd the children wonder where they hide 
When the morning sky is bright 


Our hearts go hungering far away, 
They wail about in the night, 
\nd the children wonder every day 
\t thoughts that are out of sight. 
LAURENCK ALMA TADEMA 


At the present time it ts aimost impossible to purchase 
home-grown apples in the London shops, or, indeed, in many 
of our large provincial towns. Cotonial fruits can be had in 
abundance : but, exceiient though some of these varieties are, 
they cannot be compared with our best English fruits for crispness 
of flesh and richness of flavour Phat it is possible to keep home 
“rown apples in good condition until this time of the year was 
fully demonstrated at the Royal Horticultural Society's exhibition 
on Tuesday last, when three large collections of appies were 
exhibited. One of these « omprised one hundred distinct varieties 
many of which were first-class dessert apples. No doubt these 
particular fruits had been stored in some special manner, and 
the question naturaliy arises whether it would pay market 
vrowers to go to the troubie that ts required to keep many ol 
these sorts in good condition until well into January.  Fortu 
nately, the British public is learning to discriminate between 
good and inferior fruits. 


The end of the rubber boom is a phrase now adopted by 
the makers of motor-tires as giving the reason why they are 
enabled to lower their prices. Firms like the Duniops and the 
Michelin are to be congratulated on the promptitude with which 
they have admitted their customers to participation in the 
advantage of falling prices. Golfers will say that the makers of 
volf balls would do well to follow the example. They do not 
seem to be ina particular hurry to recognise the end of tiie rubber 
boom. 


fhe most recent reports from Norway speak of heavy snow, 
and that is very welcome news for the man who has a thought 
of salmon-fishing on Norwegian rivers in a few months’ time. 
Dr. Habenicht’s forecast of a severe winter must have been 
received by him with gratitude, for in some previous seasons, 
and notably in the last, the salmon-fishing in Norway has been 
very badly affected by the lack of water, and the volume of 
the rivers in that country is almost entirely dependent on the 
winter snowfall and its melting in the spring. The big fish did 
not ascend many of the rivers at all last summer. The smalict 
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ones, grilse and smail salmon, can get up to the spawning-beds 
when the rivers are too low for the big fish to care to risk rubbing 
The early part of the 


Norwegian winter did not seem at all as if Dr. Habenicht’s 


their scales off on the ro ks and stones. 


THE NETHERBY EXPERIMENTS 
JUCKS.—I. 


MILLAIS 


WILD I 


LIHOUGH the past fifty vears have seen a_ greater 

advance in science than was believed to be possible, 

this is due more to the increase of wealth and the 

/ absence of internal and external wars than to the 

fact that man is necessarily cleverer than his pre 

The brain power of certain individuals may or may 
not be greater: but in the arts of 
peace and general knowledge the men 
of to-day have had the advantage of 
studving the efforts of their fathers 
ind grandfathers and, with increased 
vealth at command, of improving 
m them It follow, how 
ever, that man as a whole is improv- 


ing. On the contrary. what we ma‘ 
] 
all 


let essors 


does not 


call excessive civilisation is somewhat 
curtailing his originality and rendering 
him liable to theories instead of to 
act Thus we have thousands of 
theorists to one who has ideas and 
the power and = determination — to 
follow them out to their logical end. 
Itisno matter whether the subject ts 
the fate of empires or the raising of 
surface-feeding ducks, the 
is the same. Ihe man who will 
persevere at his work and triumph 
over obstacles after repeated failure 


question 


and at the same time be uninfluenced 
by the petty or discouraging opinions 
of others, is rare, and must indeed 


call for our admiration He at 
least is original, and has found out 
something new. It may seem at 


first that tits question of raising 

surface-feeding ducks is a small one W. A. Rouch, 
and of no importance to 
but the mere shoote1 - 


anyone 

but before coming to such a conclusion 
I must ask the reader to defer his opinion until he comes 
to the end of articles, for by that time | hope to 
have proved that Sir Richard Graham has solved the problem 
of the utilisation of certain 
the way to make them 


these 


Waste spaces, and has shown 


profitable that is to sav. where 
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forecast was to be justified ; but there is plenty of time yet, and 
the later weeks have gone far to endorse it. It isa forecast, based 
on the movements and presence of the Arctic ice, applying 
especially to Northern Continental lurope. 


WITH 


water is available and a certain expenditure has been made 
Like a great many other true sportsmen, Sir Richard 
Graham was from early youth a keen lover of the wild duck, 
and often spent the winter days of his youth in tramping the 


burns and ditchsides in search of them He preferred the one 


wild duck to the semi-domesticated pheasant, which, at the 





POND M ID IN 1Q07 Copyright. 
best, is only an expensive amusement for the exhibition of skill 
in shooting on a few oceasions, and a worry both to the host and 
his keeper Moreover, the woods at Netherby are very large 
suitable fo pheasants. 
\ccordingly, he began in 1890 to experiment with duck by 
rearing 120 mallard under hens and turning them out to a pond 


Nethetby Lhe 


shooting was a 


near the house of 
result as regards 
dismal failure, as the birds refused to 
fly, and had not even the merit of the 
jovial Yorkshireman’s rabbit, who 
was coerced into activity with the 
remark, ‘ Get up, ye little devil, and 
jine in the sport.”” Thus ended experi 
ment number one. 

In 1894 Sir Richard turned his 
attention to rearing wild ducks under 
hens, placing them near the mouth 
of Carwinley Burn where it joins the 
river Itsk. These ducks, to the 
number of 600, were fed higher up 
the burn, and = flushed in- small 
numbers on the day of the big shoot. 
Ihey flew well, and the gun at the 
burn mouth killed ot at his stand. 
Phen, since the birds knew no country 
beyond the burn mouth, they circled 
round and came over the other guns 
eventually settling again at the 
feeding-places and so affording several] 
lrives. Ihe result of the davy’s 
shooting was 400 duck, and _ the 
experiment was voted a success, as 


625 were killed in the season. More 
duck were brouglit up in 1895, and 


799 were killed in three days’ shoot 
ing and 1,093 in the 
places of shooting being the 


season, the 
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/ 
Mo Red Banl the burn mouth 
ind the upper part of Carwinley Burn 
lane rrounded — by 1 wood 
Here tl bird vere fed into a pen 
ind let out in small part which 
tool their flieht down the ite! 
1} bird i the pen acted a 
natural decoy to which the duck 
that had ilread been flushed and 
hot at returned, and were agam 
re-flushed In rkob thie ann 
methods were pursued = and ,17 
duck were killed rsoS ma be said 
to mark th third tave in the pro 
ceecdin vhen Sir Richard tried for 
the first time the experment o! 
ietim hand-reared wild duck it 
and hatch their own « ind bring 
up their own young lliree area (1) 
on the edge of Solway Moss at the 
Gap Buri the Carwinley Burn 
(3) at the mouth of Carwinley Burn 
were vired in against fox to the 
irea Of 200 acre and in each were 
placed cut-winged wild ducks to the 
number of 400 to 500, there being two 
drakes to every ten ducks Kach 
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enclosure was divided into fou 
portions, and into 
more In each pen a careful 
record of the sitting ducks was 
kept, and when at twenty-fou 
days the eggs began to « hip, th 
duck was taken off the nest and 


again hour 


put in a coop with her own 
young ones, carried to the 
rearing - field and eventually 


to the ponds and streams his 
experiment was only to try the 
wild duck as a mother, and it 
proved but a partial success 
because the mothers themselves 
were hand-reared, therefore more 


or less useless. In addition, a 
number of duck were reared 
under hens. In 1899 these 


methods were further extended, 
and the enormous number of 
5,532 were killed in the season 
separate days at the three 
principal shooting-places total 


ling 407, 756, 849, 261, 543, 730 


315, 303, 80, 357, 341, 116 and 
180 birds. 
In 1900, 4,329 duck were 


killed, and in Igor, 4,233 were 
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bagged, in addition to 831 rock 
pigeons. The latter bred more 


or less naturally on the rocky 
banks of the Carwinley Burn 
and were trapped in small 


numbers at the same time that 
the duck were being driven, so 
that the shooters had the unique 
experience of a mixed duck and 
pigeon drive 

The year 1902 may be de- 
scribed as the great one, the six 
best days being as follows : 


Date Beat Number of 
duck killed 

Oct. 14 .. Red Bank and river 1,141 
15 .. (rap ° o* 1,195 

» 16... Carwinley Burn 1,250 
Nov. 25 Gap , {4 
26 Carwinley Burn I 

27 Red Bank and rivet 1,319 

6,17¢ 

Ds line } - l 

Sir Richard was now satisfie 
that a large stock of duck 
could be raised and shot by 


artificial methods, 
found that the wild 
mother was 


but he had 

duck as a 
no better than the 
foster-mother hen ; accordingly 
he looked for other means of 
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rearing ducks that were less artificial and more in accordance 
with Nature 

fo most of us who love birds and wish to preserve them 
it is obvious that first of all we must have (1) an area of ground 
or water suitable for their requirements * (2) perfect peace and 
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freedom from disturbance; (3) abundance of food; and (4) 
immunity from the attacks of man and vermin. If we have 
these essentials (and they are to be found everywhere), we can 
in time get almost any birds to stay and breed with us provided 
we start with a nucleus. <A simple instance of this is the abun 
dance of gulls, wood-pigeons and tufted ducks in the London 
parks to-day. More uncongenial or unattractive places it would 
be difficult to find a few years ago, and yet within these areas 
are now little enclosures, fenced off, where man cannot invade, 
and here these species (except the gulls) first bred, or had san 
tuary, and found an abundance of food, which the Nature 
loving public greatly supplements. When I was a boy tt was 
impossible to see anything in the London parks but very dirt: 
London sparrows ; but spring to-day 
in London is almost as pleasant as 
the country, with its beautiful gardens 
and its flocks of ducks, wood-pigeons 
and gulls, making life joyous with 
their happy calls. 

Having selected the place vou 
wish to make a bird sanctuary, the 
only difficulty is to get your first 
ducks to breed, and even that is not 
very hard when intelligence, backed 
by certain artificial aids, is brought 
to bear upon the subject. Now let 
us see how Sir Richard initiated, and 
has since developed, this idea at 
Netherby. One day he read in a 
book that no fewer than 16,800 wild- 
fowl had been taken on a single acre 
of water in England, situated in a 
favourable position (the Harwich 
decoy). If that could be done in one 
place, it might be done in another, 
and it was obvious that even com 
parative success would result in a 
very handsome profit. First of all it 
Was necessary to make a decoy pond, 
place on it a nucleus of duck and 
feed heavily, so that the home-bred 
birds should know where food could 
always be obtained. This point IS W. A. Rouch 
one of extreme importance, because 
owing to severe frosts the duck leave and repair to the seacoast, 
where they mix with their wild brethren. On a thaw taking 
place the home-bred birds return at once, or gradually, but 
always bring some of the true wild ones with them. The latter 
come and go, but they have discovered a place of rest which is 
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also a good feeding-ground, and so they in turn bring back fresh 
adherents until the decoy pond is too small to hold all the duck 
that come to it. This is what is called “ obtaining a lead,” and, 
once having established it, all that is necessary to further ex 
pansion is increased water area. In this manner it is obvious 
that an enormous number of duck 
may be attracted for the small cost of 
the wages of two men, a moderate 
grain bill and the making of a few 
ponds at a cheap rate, provided the 
land employed is suitable; that is to 
sav, it must be more or less flat and 
surrounded with woods as wind 
shelter, for all ducks hate a draught 
and there must be an abundant 
supply of water at hand and easy to 
conduct. 

Sir Richard began work in 1904 
by constructing a small decoy pond 
to catch ducks in a wood by the 
Solway Moss, through which flows a 
small stream known as the Gap 
burn. Here he made the mistake of 
digging out a deep pond, raising high 
banks and puddling the whole with 
clay. Fhe success of this pond led 
Sir Richard to abandon the old 
artificial methods as well as to con 
tinue to shoot large bags of duck. 
Now he can give his friends a good 
day's shooting or an evening flight 
Which may realise fifty to one hundred 
genuine wild duck, and cateh for 
market over one thousand mallard 
every season , and he ha proved 
that the whole system is capable of 
vreat extension, for the reasons already 
given and another. Up to the present 
time all the ponds which have been constructed at Netherby 
have been made for the attraction of the various surface 
feeding ducks, and not for shooting. When it is considered 
that there 1s a sufficiency of duck of all species, Sit Richard 
intends to make other lakes a mile away from the decoy pond 
Where shooting can take place regularly Such shooting a 
is now done is only oecasional and experimental 

It isa truism that we only touch the very fringe of the great 
mass of duck that nightly passes over our heads during the earl 
spring and autumn migrations. Unless a man is a very clos 
observer of Nature, he has no conception of the tens of thousands 
ol clue k, plover SHipe and woodcoe k there are which pass ove! 
Our leeping land at certain seasons only looking for a place ol 
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rest There are many small sheets of water, marsh and coppice 
which draw some of them down, and they may rest there a few 
hours, but few indeed are quite agreeable enough to hold them 
and so they pass on at once Phe great thing is to make these 
places suitable with a little care, and thus sanctuaries are formed 
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Marshes and ponds could be formed in the very centre of England 
Ireland and Scotland with every prospect of success in what 
unfavourable situations, for duck 
ear alter vear to the same place if the feed 


tate that I have killed 
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ten couple of snipe and four ducks before breakfast in the 
Postle Marsh close to Maryhill Barracks, a noisome bog actualh 
in the itself Mr. Rimington-Wilson shot 
seventeen and a-half couple of snipe in the same spot a few 
vears before when the bog was larger. 

(To he continued.) 


town of Glasgow 


THE EXPEDITION OF THE BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGISTS’ UNION TO THE SNOW MOUNTAINS 
OF NEW GUINEA 


VUIIL—FURTHER 


LONG letter written from Macassar, Celebes, by M1 
Walter Goodfellow on November 14th, IQio, tells 
us of the serious illness which obliged him to relin 


quish hits post as leader of the expedition, but also 

the weleome news that he ts rapidly recover 
Lhe severe form of malaria from which he has 
suflering was no doubt first contracted at Wakatimi 
during the heavy flood encountered at the base camp on_ his 
return from the Aru Islands in the beginning of June. Though 


the camp is situated on the highest ground available, the floods 


convey 
inv lus heaith 
been 


were so great that the whole neighbourhood of the Mimika 
River was under water for a foot or more, the land being only 
distinguishable from the river by the line of jungle rom 
that date until he left New 


the 
lever 


Gaumea om bewinning ol 
October the practically 
never left him, and it is evident 
that loacl le remained much 
longer in the country he would 
certainly have succumbed. As 
oon as he had 
somewhat from his first attack, 
he moved up to Waitakwa, 


ree overed 


the highest camp near the 
mountains but there the 
bouts of fever became steadily 
more frequent, and by the 
end of August his health was 
so broken that he returned to 
the base camp to await the 
incoming steamer, which was 
expected to call about sep 


It cid not arrive 
till October gth, and during 
that weary interval of waiting 
he was attacked by 
which, fortunately 
afflicts white men 

bert bert 


tember roth 


a disease 
rarely 
the dreaded 
and lost all feeling in 
his legs and hands 
board the boat, however, he 

began to recover quickly, lis 

splendid physique standing him in good stead It 
whole month to reach Macassar from the date of 
Mimika, for the boat had first to go East as far 
Dutch station on the South Coast 
beneficial to his health free from 
level landed hacl prac th ally regained 
the use of his limbs, and the last report leads one to hope that 
his recovery will be a speedy one \t Mac assal he Was able to 
enlist fifty coolies, who were to leave for the Mimika by a boat 
sailing on November joth, and we have reason to hope that 


QOnee on 


DR. ERIC MARSHALI 


CAPTAIN 


took him a 
leaving the 
as Meraw ke, a 
Phe month at sea proved most 
and though by no 
in Celebes, he 


means 
when he 


they have long since jomed the expedition. A cable from 
Singapore announced Mr. Goodfellow’s arrival there on 
December 17th, and we trust that he will shortly arrive 
home safe and sound after his arduous labours in the cause 


ol science 

We have to record yet another misfortune to the expedition 
Mr. Shortridge has again been invalided, and is on his way home 
It was hoped that his trip to New South Wales and the cure 
which he underwent there had entirely restored him to health 
but no sooner had he landed again in New Guinea than he was 
once more attacked by fever. He has been suffering ever since, 
and it is believed that he left for home by the December boat. 
since the end of August he has remained at the highest camp 
on the Waitakwa River, and has pluckily continued to collect 
specimens as long as he was able to do so. We are glad to be 
able to state, on the authority of Mr. Wollaston, that the othe 
members of the expedition were all well at the end of October. 
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THE PYGMIES. 


In an earlier letter, dated August 26th, Mr. Wollaston vives the 
following graphic description of the difficulties of the track 
which has been cut through the dense jungle with such infinite 
labour from Paramau (Toupoué) to the higher camp on_ the 
Waitakwa River, several days’ march to the East: “* The camp 
1 am bound for is, as I said, three days from Paramau, but | 
have already been five days on the way and have still anothes 
day’s march before me. At the first camping-place, an island 
in the middle of a river, | was nearly washed away by a flood, 


but, luckily, lost nothing of importance but one boot! The 
flood continued for three days, and I was unable to move. 
either backward or forward, rather alarming, as these rivers 


are very swift and rise incredibly rapidly. I have about twenty 
natives with me, as our coolies 
have dwindled down 
teen, and 
down to 


to nine 
those have 
Wakatimi to fetch 
‘up. the The natives 
threatened all the time to go 
back, leaving me and a Gurkha 
and precious and it 
took all my patience and 
cajoling to persuade them to 


Lone 


stores. 


loads, 


stop. The going is_ horribly 
bac. lo-day [| have crossed 


twenty-three rivers and streams 
of various 
Some ofl 


sizes and swiftness 
them would 
carried me off my feet and 
down to the sea, but for two 
stalwart natives holding me up. 
Between 


have 


the rivers you are up 
to your knees in mud and con 
stantly being tripped up by 
roots and creepers. It Is 
but it brings one 
nearer to the mountains. The 
camp | am bound for is close to 
the 


A sae 


PUP Abel 


beastly, 


foothiils; from there we 


VR. G. C. SHORTRIDGI have to skirt the foothills east 
RAWLING ward for about fifteen miles 
through this same kind of 

country, and then strike into the mountains by the most 


likely looking valley. Before we reach this valley there will be 
many big rivers to be crossed, and that is absolutely impossible 
for us to attempt at present, with only a handful of coolies and 
when the wet season appears to be getting wetter and wetter.” 

Dr. Marshal! writes : ‘“* The work of cutting a route eastward 
between the Waitakwa and [waka rivers has been immeasurably 
increased by heavy rains and floods. It was 
necessary for the three Gurkhas to pitch their camp on the east 
bank of the river, so that the work might proceed unhindered 
by the adverse climatic conditions which prevailed. | Rawling 
and I took turns day by day to supervise and direct the cutting of 
the road; but there were many days on which it was quite impos 
sible to wade over even under favourable conditions. The water 
was waist-deep and extremely rapid, so that the utmost care had 
to be exercised to avoid a complete ducking. We had stretched 
a rope from one bank to the other, but, owing to the breadth, if 
was an extremely difficult matter to make a satisfactory job to 
it, and the next night’s flood carried it away. Fortunately the 
river would fall nearly as rapidly as it rose, or we should nevet 
have been able to cross. 


these constant 


Wading was always an unpleasant 
preliminary to a day of jungle work, for unless the initial start 
was made minus clothing, the remainder of the day was spent in 
dripping garments.” 

Ihe last mail brings a long letter from Mr. Claude Grant, 
which contains further interesting notes about the pygmies, and 
shows that he has lost none of his old enthusiasm in the collecting 
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field in spite of the great difficulties he has to contend with. 
Pending the final great effort to reach the Snows, which was to 
commence in December, he had formed a camp on the hills above 
Paramau (hitherto erroneously called Toupoué), and it is from 
there he writes : 

‘White Water Camp, 

Kapare or Abota River, 

4 29th October, 1910. 

I arrived at Paramau on the 26th of August, and while there 
collected rather more than three hundred skins of birds. I also 
measured a few natives, both there and at Wakatimi. 

I arrived at my present camp on the Kapare River on the 
6th of October, this being the next river to the west of the 
Mimika, and so far the only place where any mountain species 
can be secured. On this range the pygmies have a clearing and 
village at an elevation of about 1,700ft. 

My present camp is at 4ooft.; but to-day I hope to move 
a little higher up, as eleven Papuans have arrived from Paramau 
under a Gurkha, and five of these have gone off this morning to 
see if they can find a place to pitch a camp ; but everywhere the 
country is very steep. 

I have got into touch with the pygmies, and have already 
secured measurements of eleven and have altogether seen 
eighteen men; but so far no women or children, though I have 
been to their village. Yesterday (28th October) was my last 
visit up there, and they were not nearly so friendly as on my 
previous visits. They refused to be photographed or to have 
their heights taken, though I was able to judge these more or less 
accurately as they stood beside men already measured. 

At first they gave me to understand that they did not want 
me there, or my beads or cloth, and that I had better go back to 
Paramau ; but afterwards I succeeded in getting some bows 
and arrows and bags from them. Finally they said they were 
all going further East, and that when I came again I should find 
no men, no women, no children ; but they may have said this 
to deter me from going up again to their village. 

They seem to be a much more independent tribe than the 
natives inhabiting the flats. I send the heights of the eleven I 
measured, and these show that Captain Rawling’s original 
rough measurements were somewhat less than their actual 
height. There can be no doubt that they are of a different 
tribe to the Papuans and live entirely in the mountains, though 
they are on friendly terms with the men of the low ground, 
and trade them tobacco and probably other things. They may 
also oceasionally intermarry with the Papuans, and this may 
account for the height of the pygmy measuring 155cm. Their 
dress, if it may be so called, is different to that of the low-ground 
Papuans. They all carry rope sacks ; most of their arrows are 
different ; they have fire-sticks and their houses are real houses, 
and not mere huts. 


MOUNTAIN TRIBE NATIVES OF NATIVES Ol 
, PARAMAU. WAKATIMI. 
cm, mm, cm, mm cm. um 
155°4 (= about 5ft. 163°5 (— about 5ft., 1615 ( about sft 
1 }in.) 5 2-5in.) { 3-5in.) 
148°9 (-- about 4ft.  160°3 1601"4 
tt fin.) 159°8 160°3 
145°7 1580 (= about 5ft. 16071 
145°5 3 1-5in.) 158°8 
144°0 150°0 
143°9 155°5 
143°5 155'0 
143°4 154'4 | about 5ft 
138°5 1 Jin.) 
1381 
136°2 ( about 4ft. 


Okin.) 


Seven more mountain men measured, roughly, as follows : 
One, 148°7cm. ; the remaining six varied from 140cm, to 136em. 
The ages varied from old men to men of about twenty years. 

Up to date | have collected just over four hundred skins 
of birds, but good mammals are very scarce, and trapping does 
not yield even rats. 

This is without question quite the most difficult: country 
| have ever had the pleasure of collecting in, and the most 
terrible to move about in. I shall stay here till the end of 
November, by which time I hope to have secured many good 
birds, and I only wish the animals would come in as fast. 

P.S.—-The Gurkha, my Dyak collector and five Papuans 
have just returned. They found a place to pitch the camp 
about 4o0oft. higher up, but the Papuans have refused to move 
my baggage there, as the track is too bad and very steep. Two 
of them went through the pygmy village to see if the men would 
come down and move my camp, but they found two old men 
only, all the others, with their women and children, having 
departed ; so they have acted on what they told me yesterday. 
The two old men told my Papuans that they did not like the 
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white man and his guns, and as he would not go back to Paramau 
they had all left the spot. This is a great pity, as it prevents 
my getting any more measurements or photographs, and | 
much wanted to have seen the women and children. I intend 
to visit the village again in a few days’ time to see for myself 
if they have really gone, but | do not doubt it.”’ 

Writing from Paramau (Toupoué), on the Mimika River, 
Captain Rawling sends the following notes : 

‘‘ oth October.-Everything is more or less at a standstill, as 
no coolies have yet arrived. We have now but twelve men, 
and are trying to keep the two collectors supplied with food 
at two different spots. The result is that the survey work is at a 
standstill, which is all the sadder as the weather has slightly 
improved. Goodfellow had to leave, very seedy and depressed. 
I hope that he will be able to get us the coolies, as next 
month we want to make our final effort to get nearer to the 
hills. 

Wollaston reports that it is impossible to cross the Iwaka, 
our most easterly river, but as soon as coolies arrive we shall 
try and make our way up its banks. The natives have all 
disappeared, except the women and children. We are always 
expecting their return, but not a man turns up; consequently 
we are spending our time in felling trees. This has led to one 
result-—a fine view of the nearest Snows. Carstensz Peak, the 
highest mass, still remains invisible. 

13th October. There was another large flood last night, 
which has left our huts in a still more precarious condition. 
The native village has again, for the fourth time, been swept 
away, and where it once stood float, ten or eleven overcrowded 
canoes. The night was made hideous with the shouts and 
screams of the natives, who from 2 a.m. have been making 
vain efforts to save their recently-acquired wealth and their 
lives at one and the same time. From early last night if 
has poured in torrents, coming down as | have never before seen 
it in this rain-sodden country. The river rose steadily and rapidly 
until it now stands about 6in. deep over the entire camp, which 
usually has 13ft. to spare, having risen 13ft. 6in. in six hours. 
As I now write, it swirls and eddies over the floor of my hut, 
and since 4.30 | have been paddling about the camp in waders, 
In the last few days an old fellow, one of the best men 
in the village, has been slowly dying from meningitis, and at 
frequent intervals a dozen or so of his friends and relatives have 
been sending up loud and discordant wails, the best method of 
hastening his end. For two days his grave has been ready dug 
at the far end of the village. The village has vanished, marked 
only by the wreckage of the huts, which is piled up against three 
or four tree trunks. The dawn was ushered in by a chorus ot 
wailing commenced by the immediate relatives and at once 
taken up by the whole population. The old man died in the 
night, and his remains will be hawked about in a canoe until the 
water falls sufficiently to enable his friends to find a patch of 
jungle in which to bury him. We have been clearing acres of 
big trees away, and at last have seen the great mass of 
Carstensz ; so when we get a clear morning the points will be 
fixed a great thing done 

30th October.—The last tree was felled a month ago, and 
since then we have been waiting for one fine hour for the clouds 
to clear away in which to do our work, At daybreak, on some 
days, you can see the range for a few minutes, and then up roll 
the clouds and all is again obscured. We have had one fai 
view only in six weeks. As soon as goods can be collected 
and as soon as fresh coolies arrive, we shall start again, first 
to Waitakwa, then to the Iwaka River, from which place we 
make our final effort. 

Wollaston, Marshall and I, with three or four Gurkhas 
and all the available coolies and natives, will push up the rives 
the first part, at any rate, being towards the Snows. Possibly 
we may be able to cut our way at the rate of about two miles a 
day, and if this can be maintained for twelve days, we shall be 
very close to the great mass of Carstensz. Nothing, however, 
can be settled till we hear how many coolies will arrive and when. 
We expect to leave Iwaka on December 25th. 

Marshall and | have just returned from a seven days’ trip 
carried out in order to find fresh pygmies and to get into the 
mountains. This is all the time that we could spare, as carriers 
are so scarce. Of the pygmies we saw nothing, only finding 
two or three of their huts. These men do not extend eastwards 
of the hills ahead of Paramau, and cannot be at all numerous, 
The weather has changed lately for the better ; nevertheless, 
the hills are less visible than ever. We have, as luck would 
have it, pitched upon the very smallest of the rivers for our line 
of communications. Our huts are still standing, for we have fixed 
up a fine embankment of poles driven in and lashed back at the 
top. Wollaston, Marshall and I still keep fit. Nothing has sur 
prised me more than that, but I am sorry to say that Shortridge ts 
far from well and will have again to leave.’’ Our next mails 
should contain important news. W. R. OGILVIE-GRANT, 
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ALLYMAGUIRE 
CASTLE kept stern 
watch over the un 

dulating country that rolled 

away from it into the blue 
distance beyond. Grim and grey it looked, but for the heavier 
draping of the ivy that shrouded its rugged features, much as 
it had done in the days of the Tudors. Storm and battle had 

raved round it, Cromwell had threatened it, William) ol 

Orange had seriously meditated its destruction when it 

remained one of the last strongholds of the Jacobites, yet still 

it stood, proud and uncompromising, and_ still the house of 

a Maguire. 

Up to this day the Maguires had never been misers. Saints, 
heroes, fools and sinners, they had lived their lives and gone 
their ways in a sufficiently free and open-handed fashion ° 
loving their neighbours, or their neighbours’ wives and 
daughters, as the case might be, with an airy grace; and 
not a soul among them counted avarice among lis vices nor 
economy among his virtues until Giles became the owner of 
the castle. 

He, when his young wife died leaving him a baby girl as 
a remembrance, shut his heart to love and happiness, locking it 
with a golden key that none had the power to turn. He 
bowed the knee to the Golden Calf, to the exclusion of all 
other idols, and his daughter counted for nothing in his 
life. Indeed, she would never have been reared at all but 
for the devotion of Ailsie Gollogher, who had accompanied 
her mother from her old home in the neighbouring county 
of Fermanagh 

Ailsie had been a most excellent foster-mother, tending 
her nursling like a young princess, loving her wisely and well 
and fighting for her rights with the careless father who appeared 
to grudge her the very breath of life. Ailsie had insisted on the 
child’s being educated at a convent school, which, though cheap 
enough, was as good as many a more pretentious establish 
ment. And Deborah was now a beautiful young woman, fresh 
and sweet and gay and busv as a bee among the balsams. Her 
learning was not deep, but she was a capable housewife and a 
practical gardener, and her lace-making was really a wonder 
of its kind. 

It happened one day that she was sitting at work in the 
window seat of the kitchen, a pleasant, sunny room looking out 
on the courtyard round which the castle was built. Ailsie was 
away to Five Mile Town with a lace collar that might bring a 
substantial addition to the slender purse of the miser’s daughter, 
which contained, indeed, at the moment one sad and solitary 
Sixpence, 

‘| suppose,” thought Deborah, “that my grandmother 
would turn in her grave if she guessed that a daughter of the 
Maguires could be so vulgar as to make lace for sale like any 
poor peasant gitl. Even Ailsie is ashamed to admit that the 
work is mine, and passes it off as her own when she takes it t« 
market. Well, well! I wonder what time she’ll be back. It’s 
i weary thing to sit here by myself wondering and supposing 
from morning till night!” 

At this point in her meditations she was distracted by the 
droning of a bagpipe, and looking out she saw that a queer 
little man had come into the yard and, seated on an overturned 
bucket, was busily tuning lus instrument. A queer little man 
in a tattered coat of russet brown, patched here with green 
and there with yellow, till he had all the appearance of an 
autumn leaf. His caubeen was set rakishly at the back of his 
head, and he looked a gay and careless soul, sitting there in the 
sunshine with Ailsie’s chickens gathering round him for an 
audience. 












* Chookies,”” said he, “ shall 1 
teach ye to sing? Ye'd make rare 
hands‘ at it.”” And with that he 
began to sing to the soft droning of 
the pipes a queer song that Deborah 
remembered to have heard in the days of her earliest 
childhood. He sang in a soft, high voice to a quaint 
melancholy melody : 

When I was a bhoy in me feyther'’s nud iditice 

linther an’ bare, loike a pig in a sty 

Out of the dure, as | gazed, wid a stiddy face 

Who but the piper, Pat Murphy, came 
Ochone! How he'd handle the dhron 
An’ thince such sweet music he dhrew 
He'd have melted the heart of a stone—Ochone'! 

He'd have melted the heart of a stone 

“Why!” cried Deborah, delightedly, “it must be Pat 
Murphy himself! It’s exactly as I always thought of him.’ 

He meandered through the many verses of the old song, 
the ridiculous words with their oddly plaintive setting ; and then 
he drifted in to a strange, suggestive fantasy full of the songs 
of birds, the whispering of the wind in the branches, the murmut 
ing of trickling waters. Deborah thought of a stream that 
wandered down the glen of Alti Dhiaoul, secret and beautiful 
a> some hidden source of happiness in a lonely life, she remembered 
a day when beside that stream Shane O’Brian had told her of 
his love 

“ Honey,” said the Piper, opening the door, “ I’ve walked 
far the day, an’ I’m as full of emptiness as a marrow is full of 
fatness.”’ 
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“Come in,” said Deborah, and hastened to set before him 
the small portion intended for her own midday meal. 

fhe Piper thanked her kindly, and set to with a will 

“Tell me,” said Deborah, “are you Pat Murphy ?’ 

“Who else?” said the little man 

“Well, indeed,” said Deborah. ‘ If you had not been he 
I'd have taken you for a fairy, for it’s true enough, you’d have 
melted the heart of a stone.” 

* There’s no stone in your heart, Alannal,”’ said the Piper. 
jut a heart that will pity the poor and be ready to relieve 
their distress.” 

Deborah laughed ‘You should never be poor,” said she. 
“ With such music as yours you’d charm the money out of 
an empty purse.” And taking up her own, she turned it upside 
down before him. 

He caught the solitary sixpence as it rolled towards him. 

“A thousand blessings,” said he. ‘ And may it soon be 
as full as now ’tis empty. Let me tell ye, jewel, there's few 
besides my own people that can hear the sound of Pat Murphy’s 
piping, an’ to hear it brings luck and gladness galore.” 

“Tt’s a joy to hear it,” said Deborah; and the Piper took 
his leave with all possible ceremony. 

As he went down the drive in the flickering shadow of the 
beech trees he met another man going up to the house. A tall, 
thin man, as shabby as himself, who had yet a certain melan- 
choly pride of bearing. He eyed the Piper sourly, but the little 
man accosted him undaunted. 

“Good day to ve, brother,” said he. ‘‘ There’s no Juck in 
the world these days, an’ if ye’ve come beggin’ from Miser 
Maguire | may save ye a bit of a thramp. Look at that now!” 
he said, producing sixpence. “ That’s all there was in it, an’ 
sorra a halfpenny is there left since 7 made me bow.” 

The other man surveyed him grimly under a pair of beetling 
brows. 

“ There's one,” continued the Piper, * has no sinse of the 
value of money. He hoards it as a wee chick of a child does 


pebbles, an’ it’s olf no more use to him. Sure! money’s like 
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wathei no good unless it runs freely, but some folk has quare 
notions!” 

Still the tall man said nothing, though his cold, blue eves 
vlittered unpleasantly 

The Piper spun the sixpence in the ait 

“ | wudn’t mind bettin’,” said he, “ that the dav will come 
and that before the first frost, that Maguire will take as much 
pleasure in a fallen leaf as he’d be takin’ this minit in a pound 
note or even ina volden sovereign _— 

“Ye damned impertinent litthe gommerel!"’ thundered 
the other Chat dare insult me tomy face. Give me back that 
sixpence and be off with you before | crack your addle pate.’ 

“Ha! ha! laughed the Piper. ‘ That’s a gran’ lie 
brother What! a tatterdemalion old scarecrow like verself 
purtendin’ to be Maguire of Ballymaguire. Bedad! that’s the 
likely story. Why ! the coat on ye might have come out o’ the Ark 
an’ bin nethin’ to boast of in the ancient, old times of the Flood.” 

“ Fool!” roared Maguire, raising his stick. “ I'll soon 
show you am [ Maguire or not. Give me back my sixpence 
and if ever you dare show your impudent face here again [’ll 
skin ye alive and hang your hide to the nearest tree as a warning 
to other vermin. Give me the money!” 

Wid all the pleasure in life, yer honour!’ cried the Piper 
casting it at his feet And [ll wish ve no worse than a free 
hand in the spendin’ of it.” 

Mavuire stooped hastily to pick it up 

And now,” said he, “ I'll give ve the best beating evet1 
aman had.’ Again he raised his stick, but to his amazement 
and consternation the Piper was no longer to be seen. Avhast 
he glared from side to side, he hunted madly behind the trees, 
among the bushes, but found neither sight nor sign of him, and 
assailed by sore misgivings he made his way up to the castle 

And so,” he snarled, glaring across the kitchen at Deborah 
who was clearing away the remains of the Piper’s meal.‘ S« 
you give my money to beggars!” 

Ihe money was none of yours, father,” said his daughter, 
quietly. And it’s seldom enough that a beggar comes asking 
an alms to Ballymaguire.”’ 

“A plague on the whole of them,” muttered the miser as 
he went his way to the cheerless temple where he paid his daily 
devotions to the Golden God. 

It was past five o'¢ lock when Ailsie came back from her 
expedition, and Deborah had the teapot on the hob for her, 
with its contents stewed to that pernicious strength that delights 
the heart of her kind 

“ [’m just droppin’, acushla,” said she, “ for a taste of tay 
What wid the bargainin’ an’ the chatterin’ I'm as dhry as last 
vear’s hay, an’ | sold the bit of a collar to Mrs. Montgomerie 
herself, no less, that I met goin’ into the town.” 

Deborah kissed the old woman’s pink cheeks and helped 
her off with her shawl. 

“ Clever old Ailsie,”’ she said, smiling into a pair of shrewd 
blue eves as bright as herown. ‘“ And what was the price of it?’ 

‘| asked a guinea on it,” said Ailsie, triumphantly. “ An’ 
she said it was worth more than double. Sure she’s a rale 
lady, an’ knows what’s what.” 

“Tm quite rich, then,” said Deborah, gaily. 
to your tea and tell me all the news of the fair.” 

“ "Twas a right good fair,”’ said Ailsie. “‘ Paddy James 
sold the curly-faced mare for more than ever she was worth, 
an’ if it wasn’t that he’d joined the ‘Catch me Pals’ no more 
than last Monda’ he'd have been afther dhrinkin’ the says dhryv. 
As it was he was just as cross as Old Nick himself, but had never 
a dhrop taken.” 

* Isn't that good ?” said Deborah, 

“ Honey,” said Ailsie, stirring her tea with a spoon and an 
ur of supreme content. ‘“ I’ve grate news for yerself.’’ 

Deborah's eyes glowed, and her lips parted in expectation 

“As I was sittin’ colloguin’ wid Mary Henessy who should 
come upon us but Mr. Shane himself. ‘ Ailsie,’ savs he, takin’ 
me by the hand, for he’s ever a plain gentleman, ‘a word wid 
ve.’ So he tuk me a piece up the road. ‘ Is all well,’ savs he, 

wid Miss Deborah?’ ‘She’s gran’,’ says I. ‘ Bless her.’ 
says he. ‘ Ailsie, I've got an appointment that'll be bringin’ 
me in three hundred a vear, an’ I'll be up at the castle to-morra 
to speak to Maguire.’ ”’ 

Deborah flushed and paled and looked half terrified, half 
joyful. 

“Oh! Ailsie dear!” cried she. “ What will my father sav 
to him ?”’ 

“What wud he be savin’ ? ” asked Ailsie, defiantly. ‘“‘ The 
O'Briens is good people an’ it wouldn’t be the first time thev’ve 
married on the Maguires.”’ 

Deborah sighed. 

“It’s not that he'll be thinking of,” said she “ But 
three hundred a year is not very rich, is it, Ailsie? And he 
counts everything in pounds, shillings and pence "’ 
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Deborah lay awake that night, but her waking dreams wer> 
sweet. Next morning she had hardly stepped out to feed the 
chickens when Shane O’Brien marched into the courtyard 
A fine handsome fellow, straight and tall, with short curly hai; 
and a smile like the sunshine. 

‘Deborah dear!’ said he. ‘‘ Will you marry an honest 
poor man?” 

“What!” cried Deborah. “‘ Are you talking of poor men, 
and you with three hundred a vear ? ”’ 

‘You darling!’ whispered Shane. “ You'll marry m 
Deb, whatever your father says, won’t you ?’ 

“Will 1?” said Deborah, teasing, and trying to keep him 
at a respectful distance. ‘‘ Well, enough for one is enough for 
two, and if you can live on it, so can I.” 

Phe respectful distance became a thing of the past. 

“ Childher,” said Ailsie, looking out on them. ‘‘ Honey is 
sweet but it’s best spread on bread. There’s Himself cant vive 
ve the best of bread if we get the soft side of him. Go in to him 
now, the pair of vez, where he’s smokin’ his pipe afther breakfast 
I’m thinkin’ ye might have a chanst.” 

Shane saw no special point in the curtailing of a pleasant 
interview for the sake of one only too likely to prove the reverse 
However, as Ailsie was insistent, he presently found himself on 
his wav, with Deborah’s hand tight clasped in his to give him 
confidence 

“ He'll think me the most impudent fellow in Ulster,” said 
he, ruefully. 

“Well,” said Ailsie, who accompanied them with the 
persuasion that her interference would certainly be called for 
‘ Remember ye're an O’Brien, an’ stan’ up to him.” 

Maguire slowly removed the pipe from his mouth when he 
found his solitude invaded, and raised lis eyebrows with @ 
supercilious and sarcastic air, 

Shane felt his wits deserting him. 

‘ Sir,” said he, plunging into the breach, * I want to marr 
your daughter.” 

‘ Indeed ? ”’ said Maguire, dryly. 

‘ We love each other,” said Shane, desperately. 

‘So I suppose.” 

‘| hope that you have no objection ? ” 

‘Not at all,” said Maguire, agreeably. 
you can support her.” 

“| have an appointment at Woolwich that gives me three 
hundred a year,” said O'Brien, a little nervously. “ It is not 
much, of course! But 

“ But.” said Ailsie, cheerfully, “ wid what ye'll be givin’ het 
Miss Deborah 'll do fine.” 

‘| shouldn’t be coanting on that,” observed Maguire 
taking another whiff at his briar. ‘“‘ If Deborah wishes to marry 
a pauper I shall not stretch out a finger to prevent her, though | 
may think it bad taste on her part; but I shall not considet 
myself bound to make things easy for her. If you want the 
virl, O’Brien, there she is! But if it’s the money vou're after 
well! as I said, I shouldn't be counting on that.” 

“Til take her without a farthing,” cried Shane, hotly. 
“ And think myself the luckiest man in the world.” 

Father,” said Deborah, reproachfully, “ you surely won't 
let your daughter go empty-handed ? ’ 

“ Begorrah!” cried Ailsie. ‘‘ There’d be grate clackin’ 
over Miss Deborah’s dowry. For the pride of the Maguires ye'll 
put ver han’ in yer pocket this once!” 

“On the contrary,” said Maguire, smiling grimly. “ It’s 
my pride I'll put in my pocket.” 

‘Sir,” said Ailsie, sorrowfully, “ the gold is nothin’ but a 
curse. It’s barrin’ the wav to Heaven for ye, that might be 
buildin’ stairs to the Mercy Seat.” 

“ Deborah,” said Maguire, ‘on second thoughts, and in 
order to give the lie to those chattering fools who will say I never 
gave you a penny, if you fetch me your purse I'll fill it for you.” 

Deborah drew from her pocket a little knitted purse of 
crimson silk that looked as though it might at a pinch hold ten 
pounds ; an old-fashioned thing with a slit in the middle of it 
and two steel rings. 

Maguire got up from his chair and went across to a heavy 
chest that stood near the window. Taking a key from his watch 
chain he unlocked a drawer and produced a canvas bag full of 
silver. 

Ailsie groaned. 

“ Wud ver grudge her gold wid a wee purse the size of a bee's 
honey bag ?”’ said she. 

But Maguire began dropping the coins into the little silken 
purse, shillings, sixpences, crowns and _ half-crowns clinking and 
jingling one on top of the other ; in they tumbled, until the canvas 
bag was empty and yet the purse was not half full. Maguire 
said nothing, but produced a second bag, and again the money 
showered out in a silver stream and the purse remained lean 
and hungry. 
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Ailsie crossed herself, Shane looked thunderstruck. 
What sort of a purse is this,” said Maguire, angrily, 

‘that swallows money as a drunkard swills ale ? ’ 

And Deborah heard through the open window a distant 
sound of the piping of “* Pat Murphy.” 

A third bag sacrificed its precious store, a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth! -Silver, copper, gold and notes were stuffed into the 
fatal purse that neither bulged nor grew an ounce the heavier. 

Maguire’s face was white and set, and madness gained upen 
him as he worked with feverish energy to satisfy that gaping maw. 

‘Father! Father!” cried Deborah. ‘ Stop ! I beseech 
you. There's magic in it ” 

3ut though they besought him, the miser continued his 
desperate task with frenzied vigour 

“ Let me alone!” he cried, when they would have prevented 
him. ‘“‘ ’ll make good my word.” 

Hour after hour went by, and not until the last of all his 
hoarded wealth had found its way into the purse did it swell 
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to its proper proportions, and even then, to look at it, no one 
would have imagined that it contained more than ten pounds at 
most. 

And, with his wealth, the miser’s wits took leave of him. 
Never from that moment was Maguire to be counted among 
reasonable beings. Shane and Deborah made generous pro 
vision for him, and Ailsie tended him as she might have done 
some ailing cluld ; but, with the fall of the leaf, when the winds 
of October wrought havoc on the painted glories of the beeches 
the unlucky man spent all his days catching, gathering and 
sweeping up the fairy gold and burying it in secret spots deep in 
the woods, and under the roots of the trees. 

“Tis a pity for him,” said Ailsie, watching him as she sat 
it work on Deborah’s wedding gown. ‘ But the dear knows he’s 
every mite as happy now as whin the money was lis to spind or 
to spare, an’ to my thinkin’ he’s as wise a man now as he was 
in those days 

And there may have been truth in the saying. 


LION-HUNTIXNG AT THE WELLS OF GEBILI-~1. 


N the course of a shooting trip in Somaliland we arrived at 
the Wells of Gebili. Tiiis was the only watering-place 
for miles; in fact, when we left it we had a ninety-mile 
journey before coming to the next water. In our previous 
camp, twenty-five miles off, we had to send in camels for 

water every four days. One can hardly imagine the possibility 
of people living and thriving under the conditions of the Somalis. 
During the dry season they keep their immense herds of camels, 


sheep, goats and some cattle where there is grass. Needless to 
say, with only one watering-place in the district. the grass is 


eaten up within twenty miles of the wells. They have, there- 
fore, to live entirely twenty miles at least, probably often forty, 
from water. They water their camels every fifteen or often 
more days, the sheep and goats every ten, the cattle every three. 
They send in every few days camels loaded with “ hans,” 
which are wooden vessels encased in wooden baskets, to fetch 
water for their 
own needs. Con- 
sequently the 
sight which 
greeted us on 
the Gebili was a 
most striking 
one. Every few 
yards is a_ well 
-merely a hole 
in the sandy 
river - bed — in 
which one man 
stands ankle 
deep in water 
and throws up a 
wicker bowl] 
which he has 
filled with water 
to another man 
who catches it. 
If the well is 
deep it 1s passed 
through two or 
three hands. At 
the top it is 


emptied into a A MAGNIFICEN!I 


skin laid nearly 

flat and kept up at the sides with wooden contrivances. At these 
all the beasts drink, and as we came down the river the whole 
place looked like a fair of camels, sheep, goats and cattle. The 
sheep especially add to the beauty of the scene, showing up 
very finely against the other dull-coloured beasts, with their pure 
white bodies and biack heads. They were literally in thousands, 
and as one lot got away other lots would be streaming down 
from the bush on either side for their turn. So the thousands 
we saw would probably be replaced by thousands more several 
times a day, and each day a different lot would come 
down, so that the number of Somali stock drinking from these 
wells must run into astounding figures. We had heard great 
reports of lions. There was no grass, and as there was no game, 
ail the lions had to live on was the stock passing for water. We 
Were just starting off for the march to the wells when a native 
came and said two lions had been making a noise all night near 
his village. We found the tracks; they took us to another 
village, where the two lionesses (as they appeared to be by 
the track) had walked right along the thorn fence of the village, 
and evidently had only failed to jump in owing to their 
being no stock there. Tracking on further, we came upon hundreds 





of huge vultures, which rose reluctantly as we approached and 
exposed to view a horse with its ribs picked nearly bare. It had 
holes in the neck which proved it had been killed by a lion, even 
if the tracks had not shown it. ‘The shikaris declared that it 
would be bad policy to follow the lions, as we should be unlikely 
to see them in the thick bush they infested, and would frighten 
them away, so the best course seemed to make a zariba beside the 
carcase. We accordingly decided on this and tossed tor the zariba, 
I won, and left Elme, my shikari, to prepare a zariba. We went 


on to the river, where BB. had a zariba built also. According to 
report several lions from either side came. The Gebili is a dry 
river-bed running between rocky and sandy hills and often steep 
banks. The only thing growing except the usual few thorn 


trees is a cactus-like bush, bright green, with no foliage at all, 
but a sort of fleshy branches as thick as one’s finger, like long, 
thin branching sticks of asparagus with no tips, the whole a 
cross between a 
giant lavender 
hedge and thick 
gorse. It is 
known as irrgin, 
The ubiquitous 
pinky cactus is 
also pre ent. The 
hills on either 
side are low, very 
sparsely bushed 
and stony. We 
left camp about 
half past three for 
the zariba whicl 
Elme had mean- 
while prepared 
and reached it 
about five, so it 
must have been 
five or six miles 
off. lhe carcase 
was tied in be 
tween the zariba 
and the donkey, 
which I. think 
MANED LION. may have 

seemed rather 
suspicious to the beasts. About ten o'clock they came. 
We had had several previous alarms, hyenas dashing 
past at a gallop and making all sorts of horrible noises, 
presumably to frighten the donkey off the horse's carcase; we 
had to throw sticks at them to keep them away. The first 
inkling was a sort of grunt the lion gives, as much as to say, 
‘Now I'm coming.” and then a rush, at which the donkey 
struggled, then two or three more rushes, all undecided, then 


silence. But we could hear a lion on either side breathing 
within a few yards of us. The brutes had evidently smelt a rat 
or a high Somali, and could not make up their minds to attack 
in earnest. ‘There were four men in with me. I don’t know 
why; but I think it was because they had brought my blankets, 
etc., and the donkey six miles and funked going back. After 


about an hour of tense expectation one of the Somalis coughed. 
I knew at once it was all up, and after a little snuffling all was 
still once more and the donkey resumed its grazing contentedly. 
We heard the lions around again, but always at a respectable 
distance. In the morning we looked at the tracks. One had 
charged the donkey to within four yards, and the two had then 
laid down on either side of the zariba and waited there till the 
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came to a bit of the irrgin§ cactus 
bush, which grows here and there 
in dense patches, we had a drive, 
Elme, my shikari, and I going ahead 
and posting ourselves at the pro- 
bable exit. From one patch out 
came a young lion only about halt 
the size of a leopard, so | did not 
shoot it. It looked just like a puma, 
being very dark in colour. After 
about two hours the’ wind had 
changed, and we found the lion had 
run. However, on we went again, 
but kept losing the spoor, until all the 
men got sick of it, with the wind 
wrong and no tracks to be found, 
and sat down, with the exception of 
Elme, who still searched diligently 
for the tracks. We had now been 
about four hours in the heat, and | 
was feeling pretty well fagged after a 
sleepless night in the zariba; so 
thinking this was the end of all things, 
I left Elme_ searching, and went 
forward about two hundred yards 
alone to try one or two pieces of bush. 
Just when I was away, Elme, who 
had found the track going off at right 


FILLING TROUGHS AND WATER-POTS. angles, came on the lions, a_ well 
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moment the Somali coughed, when 
they got up and smelt all round the 
zariba and decamped. Besides these 
we heard one or two other lions in the 
distance. 

The camels had been sent back 
to graze twenty miles away, and we 
lived by the water, having grass sent 
in for the hor es every lew day 
\fter a huge breakfast of porridge, 
bacon and camel's hump, | was sitting 
writing when a Somali came in to 
ty he had seen two lions close by. 
\t once everything was commotion, 
men rushing off to catch the horses, 
everyone wanting to come, seeing to 
the guns and the sufficiency of cart- 
ridges. We then raced up the sandy 
river-bed, the horses catching us up 
at a gallop amid clouds of sand, their 
nearly naked riders brandishing each 
aspearand awhip. Wethen ascended 
a steep incline on to a plateau of bush, 
with sandy soil. We soon found the 
tracks, which went through flocks ot 
sheep, and Somali women, quite 
unarmed and unalarmed, confessed to 
having seen a lion pass just before. 
The tracking at first was pretty easy 


and the wind good. Whenever we AT THE WELLS. 





» “aR grown, maned lion and lioness, who, 
of course, made off. The horses were 
at once requisitioned and the lions 
were located in a piece of dense irrgin 
about thirty yards square. We 
arranged a drive, and it seemed the 
lons must come out where | was; 
but they sneaked out at the side, and 
the horsemen being a set of “ rotters,”’ 
we never came on them again. After 
tracking them a long way, we went 
back to camp thoroughly tired out. 
we a tin inn B. had gone out after klipspringer 

down the river, and had spoored a 
big lion a long way, but had not 
found it. He sat up, but nothing 
came. I was quite satisfied with a 
bed. We sent out four men for news 
the next morning at six o'clock, and 
had a slack morning awaiting eventu- 
alities. Next day but one Elme had 
fever, so when the men came in and 
reported a lion track I had to go out 
with four camel-men. He was a large 
lion and he had passed my zariba the 
night before. He must have been a 
very heavy one, as his track was 
much more easy to follow than the 
two I had been after two days before. 
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Meanwhile b. had taken a small camp down the river to try 
after the big lion. We followed the track of the lion for about 
five or six miles, the tracking being quite easy; but Elme 
was ill in camp, and the men, though good at following a spoor, 
were not professional trackers, and con- 
sequently overran the spoor, and finally lost 
it. It was, perhaps, as well we did, as it 
seems probable we should have come on the 
skinned carcase of the lion about three miles 
further on. For when I got back to camp 
| found B. had returned, and he greeted me 
with the news that he had killed the big lion. 
He had got back about an hour before and 
the beast was being prepared for pegging out. 
I have never seen anything on a wild lion 
like the mane this one carried, dense, long 
black hair, a bit yellow round the face. It is 
as good as some of the Zoo lions. He told 
me how it happened. Haid, his shikari, by 
some great piece of genius, had decided the 
beast must for some reason or other have 
gone to another river, as nothing had been 
heard of it in the night, and, having gone over 
some rough, stony hills, they heard from a 
Somali that a big lion had drunk at a well 
higher up. They found the spoor, evidently 
the same big one as they had been after 
before, and it took them to a patch of irrgin 
bush close to the river-bed. Here was a 
likely spot, so the second shikari and the 
syce were sent round to the back to throw 
stones into it. B.and Haid remained on the 
near side. Nothing happened, and Dualla 
(B.’s second shikari) actually went clean through the bush, 
stamping and shouting. Haid had previously told Bb. that the 
old lions often refused to move, so he then went to have a look 
in person and made a careful detour of the bushes, and 
triumphantly proclaimed that there were no tracks leading out, 
so the lion must be inside. They then set light to the dead 





HARD GOING FOR CAMELS. 


cactus, which is generally found at the bottom of the green 
stuff, and soon a decent fire was blazing at one end. Haid 
suddenly began gesticulating violently and B. at once made out 
that he had seen the lion. Running to the place, Haid told b. 
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the lion had come sneaking out, but had gone in again. The 
only thing left to be done vas to command all possible places 
of exit, and this they proceeded to do. Suddenly out came a 
huge lion, very fat and heavy, at a clumsy canter, and not 





A VULTURE. 


looking round or seeming to realise the presence of his enemy, 
man. B. hada shot at him at thirty yards to thirty-five yards 
with the 577 Axite and knocked him over. He had got 
him through the shoulder, low down, the bullet going clean 
through and breaking the far fore leg at its exit. The lon got 
up, however, and, growling, went into the densest bit of 
bush he could find, having first tried to charge Dualla and the 
syvce, who promptly climbed trees, from which they kept up 
a tremendous howling. This, perhaps, engaged the lion's 
attention, for he did not attempt to resent b.’s approach. Bb. 
could only see bits of him and had to be content with plugging 
away at what he could see. At length, however, after a 
careful detour and approach, they satisfied themselves that 
he was dead and went in boldly. Ile was so heavy that 
they could hardly move him to take a photograph and had 
to skin him as he lay. They commandeered a camel 
on the way back, which objected very strongly to it 
burden. According to the two gun-bearers, it was the very 
beast I was after, and the place where | lost the tracks 
and the place where Bb. shot it were quite near. It would 
have been most disgusting to successfully track the beast and 
find a carcase. F. Russet. Roperts 


SONG. 


All the world a lover loves, 
Fifty thousand miies of it, 
Sunny seas and silver mines, 
And continents of corn, 
Giapes upon the mountain side 
Fifty thousand tons of them, 
All the world a lover loves 


Yet leaves forlorn. 


All the world a lover loves, 
Soldiermen and sailormen, 

All the girls that arm in arm 
Go dancing down the quay. 

All the merry market dames 
That come to port on Saturdays, 
All the world a lover loves, 

Yet what cares he? 


All the world a lover loves, 
Yet what’s it all but emptiness 
Spinning down its starry way 
3ehind its flaming sun, 

Just a little dusty ball 
Dancing down to emptiness 

It all the world a lover loves 


Sut one, dear, one ? 
H. H. Basurorp 
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300 YEARS AGO. 


were driven at last to a final halt just a little south of the north 
west corner of Nova Zembla, and it was there that the dramati 
and tragic scenes of the ensuing winter were enacted. 

Now as to the character of the ship in which they made their 
venture and were finally enclosed in the ice, | take it to have been 
one of some forty to fifty tons I cannot find that this is anywhere 
related: but, on the other hand, it 1s an inference that may be 
made with some probability from the number of the crew, namely, 
cighteen, apparently, at the start rom this, taking the standard 
of the crews of ships of the time, we are led to suppose the tonnage 
of the ship to be as stated. She was not otherwise “ found ” than 
were the ordinary vessels which went forth into these seas, whether 
for discovery or for the killing of whales or morses, as they called 
the walrus, for there was no anticipation that she would be 
required to withstand the rigours to which she was subjected in the 
event Leaving the story of their goings to and fro, we may come 
practically to the point at which they found themselves finally 
ice-bound, as told by the narrator in the following words: ‘ The 
next day" (that is to say, August 24th) “it blew hard North, North 
West, and the re came mightily driving in, whereby we were in a 
manner compassed about therewith, and withal the wind began 
more and more to rise, and the ice still drove harder and harder, 
so that the pin of the rudder and the rudder were shorn in pieces 
and our boat was shorn in pieces between the ship and the ice, 
we expecting nothing else than that the ship also would be pressed 
and crushed in pieces with the ice.” 

They escaped that danger, and, the ice shifting a little, tried 
to make some way through it on the following days, but without 
much effect, and then, on the 27th, ‘ the ice came up with great 
force before the bow, and drave the ship up four feet high before.” 
After that they had continual stormy weather and trouble and 
peril till September 4th, when “ the weather began to clear up, 
and we saw the sun, but it was very cold, the wind being North 
Kast and we being forced to lie still. The fifth it was sunshine 
weather, and very calm, and at evening, when we had supped, the 
ice compassed us about again, and we were hard enclosed therewith, 
the ship beginning to lie upon the one side, and leaked sore ; but 
by God’s grace it became staunch again, wherewith we were wholly 
in fear to lose the ship, it was in so great danger. At which time 
we took counsel together and carried our old sock sail, with powder, 
lead, pieces, muskets and other furniture on land, to make a tent 
about our scute (large boat) that we had drawn upon the land, 
and at that time we carried some bread and wine on land also, 
with some timber wherewith to mend our boat, that it might serve 
us in time of need.’’ A week later we have him writing, ‘* We 
found an unexpected comfort in our need, which was that we 
found certain trees, roots and all, which had been driven upon the 
shore, either from Tartaria, Muscovia, or elsewhere, for there was 
none growing upon that land, wherewith (as if God had purposely 
sent them unto us) we were much comforted, being in good hope 
that God would show us some further favour ; for that wood served 
us not only to build our house, but also to burn, and served us 
all the winter long; otherwise, without all doubt, we had died 
there miserably with extreme cold.’’ On the 26th he writes that 
they ‘“‘ were busy about the house, as then we were sixteen men 
in all, for our carpenter was dead, and of our sixteen men there 
was still one or other sick. The seven and twentieth it blew hard 
North-East, and it froze so hard that as we put a nail into our 
mouths (as when men work carpenter’s work they use to do) there 
would ice hang thereon when we took it out again and made the 
blood follow.’ ‘ The second of October, before noon, the sun 
shone, and after noon it was cloudy again, and it snew, but the 
weather was still, the wind being North, and then South, and 
we set up our house, and upon it we placed a Maypole made ot 
frozen snow.”’ It was not, however, till the twenty-fourth that 
all betook themselves to the now finished house. Under that 
date he says, ‘‘ The rest of our men, being eight persons, came to 
the house, and drew the sick man upon a sled, and then with great 
labour and pain we drew our boat home to our house and turned 
the bottom of it upwards ; that when time served us (if God saved 
our lives in the winter time) we might use it.” 

The narrator does not go into any particulars about the size 
of the house, but it must have had some space if it accommodated 
sixteen of them. Moreover, he speaks of each of them having his 
“cabin,” by which he probably means what we should ‘erm his 
bunk or sleeping cupboard. Probably it was not very “ arti 
ficially ’"’ built, as they would have called it, for the carpenter, as 
we know, had died, and at the first they do not seem to have 
provided any chimney During the building they were much 
bothered by the attacks of the Polar bears: on which, however, 
they took plenty of vengeance, killing several and finding good 
use of them, both of their flesh for food and their fat for grease for 
the lamps. The bears came about the house all the while that 
the sun showed at all above the horizon, but as soon as the pet 
petual night began the bears left them and the Arctic foxes came 
in their stead. The trapping of these was a constant interest for 
them when they could get out. The author says, October 26th, 
“ That day our men killed a white fox, which they flayed and afte! 
they had roasted it, ate thereof, which tasted like conies’ flesh 
<3" November the second, the wind blew west and that day 
we saw the sun rise South, South-East, and it went down South, 
South-West, but was not full above the earth, but passed on the 
horizon along by the earth, and the same day one of our men killed 
a fox with a hatchet, which was flayed, roasted and ate. Before 
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the sun began to decline we saw no foxes, and then the bears used 
to go from us.”’ That is to say, they saw no more bears from 
November 3rd, on which day they lost the sun altogether, until 
after its reappearance on January 24th. In the meantime they had 
endured very great privation and suffering, of which the following 
extract may give some notion: ‘“ The eighteenth’’ (November) 
“it was foul weather, the wind South-East. Then the Master 
eut up a pack of coarse clothes, and divided it amongst our men 
that needed it, therewith to defend us better from the cold. The 
nineteenth it was still foul weather, with an East wind, and then 
the chest with linen was opened and divided amongst the men for 
shifts, for they had need of them, for then our only care was to 
find all the means we could to defend our bodies from the cold. 

The twentieth, it was still fair weather, the wind easterly. 
Then we washed our sheets, but it was so cold that when we had 
washed and wrung them, they presently froze so stiff that, although 
we laid them by a great fire, the side that lay next to the fire thawed, 
but the other side was hard frozen, so that we should sooner have 
torn them in sunder than have opened them, whereby we were 
forced to put them into the seething water again to thaw them, 
it was SO CXx¢ ceeding cold. 

The one and twentieth it was indifferent weather, with a 
North-West wind. Then we agreed that every man should take 
it in turn to cleave wood, thereby to ease our cook that had more 
than work enough to do twice a day to dress meat and to melt 
snow for our drink. But our Master and the Pilot were exempted 
from that work. 

The two and twentieth the wind was South-East; it was 
fair weather. Then we had but seventeen cheeses, whereof one 
we eat amongst us, and the rest were divided, to every man for 
his portion, which they might eat when he list. 

The three and twentieth it was indifferent good weather, 
the wind South-East. As we perceived that the fox were used 
to come oftener and more than they were wont, to take them the 
better we made certain traps of thick planks, whereon we laid 
stones and round about them placed pieces of shard fastin theground, 
that they might not dig under them, and so got some foxes.”’ 

So the tale goes on. ‘The reader should go to the great original. 
Here is another extract 

The first of December it was foul weather, with a South 
West wind and great store of snow, whereby we were once again 
stopped up in the house, and by that means there was so great a 
smoke in the house that we could hardly make fire and so were 
forced to lie all day in our cabins, but the cook was forced to make 
fire to dress our meat. 

The second it was still foul weather, whereby we were 
forced to keep still in the house, and yet we could hardly sit by 
the fire, because of the smoke, and therefore stayed still in our 
cabins, and then we heated stones, which we put in our cabins to 
warm our feet, for that both the cold and snow were insupportable. 

The third we had the like weather, at which time, as we 

lay in our cabins we might hear the ice crack in the sea, and yet it 
was at least half a mile from us, which made a huge noise. 
It froze so sore within the house that the walls and the roof the reof 
were frozen two fingers thick with ice, and also in our cabins where 
we lay all these three days while we could not go out by reason 
of the foul weather We set up the glass of twelve hours, and 
when it was run out we set it up again, still watching it lest we 
should miss our time, for the cold was so great that our clock was 
frozen and might not go, although we hung more weight on it 
than before.” 

After that the weather moderated a little, and they were able 
to clear the snow from the doors and remedy insanitary conditions, 
which seem to have been very terrible, and to set their traps for 
foxes, which they came to regard as “ venison.’’ For light they 
had bear’s fat for the lamps, so long as it lasted, but they had some 
cruel weeks to endure still before the sun reappeared, and the bears 
with it. On December toth the narrator states that their “ vic 
tuals began to be scant.”’ On the following day he writes, “ it 
was fair weather, and a clear air, but very cold, which he that felt 
not would not believe, for our shoes froze as hard as horns upon 
our feet, and within they were white frozen, so that we could not 
wear shoes, but were forced to make great pattens, the upper part 
being sheep skins, which we put on over three or four pairs of socks, 
and we went in them to keep our feet warm.’”’ Under date 27th, 
he writes, ‘“ Within the house it was so extreme cold that as we sat 
before a great fire and seemed to burn on the fore side, we froze 
behind, at our backs, and were all white, as the countrymen use 
to be when they come in at the gates of the town in Holland with 
their sleds, and have gone all night.’’ So it went on, past Twelfth 
Night, when they had a feast. “So that night we made merry, 
and drunk to the three Kings, and therewith we had two pound 
of meal, whereof we made pancakes, with oil, and every man a 
white biscuit, which we sopped in wine, and so, supposing that we 
were in our own country and amongst our friends, it comforted 
us as well as if we had made a great banquet in our own house 
and we also made tickets, and our gunner was king of Nova Zembla, 
which is at least two hundred miles long and lieth between two seas.”’ 

On January 24th came the first gleam to brighten their life, 
vet it seems that it was almost too good to believe and they hardly 
dared credit it. ‘‘ It was fair clear weather,’’ says the writer, 
‘with a West wind. Then I and Jacob Heemskerke and another 
with us went to the sea side, on the south side of Nova Zembla, 
where, contrary to our expectation, I first saw the edge of the 
sun, wherewith we went speedily home again, to tell William 
Barents, and the rest of our companions, that joyful news; but 
William Barents, being a wise and well experienced pilot, would 
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not believe it, esteeming it to be about fourteen days too soon 
for the sun to shine in that part of the world, but we earnestly 
affirmed the contrary and said that we had seen the sun.” 

Very little has been said of much sickness among them, though 
mention occurs of it now and again. The great reserve of the 
chronicle is one of the merits that brings its truth home to us so 
forcibly. But on the 25th the story is told, still with a very simple 
brevity, of the only death, miraculous as it seems, that happened 
in the dark house itself. ‘‘ That evening the sick man that was 
amongst us was very weak and felt himself to be extreme sick, 
for he had lain long time, and we comforted him as bes' we might, and 
gave him the best admonition that we could, but he died not long 
after mid 
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lr is permissible to wonder what the late Humphry Repton that the “‘ observation is new, and may perhaps be thouglit too 
of landscape-gardening memory would have advised if fanciful.’”’ With Grecian buildings (and everything is Grecian 
he had been the architect of Ardenrun Place. Perfection to Repton unless it is Gothic) we learn that large cornices are 
in his own pursuit depended, he thought, “on a conceal to be expected, windows ranged perfectly on the same line and 
ment of those operations of art by which Nature is embel lew breaks of any great depth. Houses of this type must be 
lished.’’ Since his day we have ceased to set Nature and Art to built where there are pointed or conic trees, which, however, 
play at blind-man’'s buff; but we may still lend a respectful eat ought to displease us infinitely when they are mixed with Gothic 
to his next pronouncement, ““ Where buildings are introduced, buildings. From this proceeds the further principle that Gothic 
Art declares herself openly, and should, therefore, be very careful houses should be built where there are round-headed trees. The 
lest she have cause to blush at her interference.’’ This is delight case is surely unanswerable if we allow Repton to plead Milton 
fully apologetic, and one may picture this romantic eighteenth in support of his engaging theory, 
entury gentleman dotting his hat to Pan and Satyr and depre fowers and battlements he sees 
cating the intrusion of the Mistress Art. He admits that Embosom’d high in tufted trees. 
nothing is more difficult to be acquired than architectural skill, All this may be a very sound argument for eclecticism in tree- 
and that “ perfection is confined to a very few gentlemen, who planting, and we will take for granted the “ picturesque effect 
with native genius and a liberal education, have acquired good which is always produced by the mixture of Gothic buildings 
taste by travel and observation.”” Perfection in the Repton with round-headed trees.’’ ‘There are times, however, when the 
catalogue of wsthetic virtues consisted in the aptest fitting of a prescription cannot be followed. If there are no trees at all, 
house to the landseape, and, so far, we at once agree that the round or pointed, native genius and liberal education must face 
ventleman of native genius should absorb this idea into his the situation without them, recognising that their absence makes 
theory of good taste. When it comes to practice, however, and architecture bankrupt of motive, a very serious state of things. 
Repton falls to details, we realise once more that to explain is lo the architect of Ardenrun Place, Nature denied the inspira 
to be found out. With Nature standing over him as a stern tion to be had by taking to the woods, for the site was practically) 
roddess, our professor walks delicately, and goes on to describe bare. We turn to the picture with sympathy not unmixed with 
how she may be placated, though not without the modest feat fear. Mr. [Ernest Newton, bereft of Nature’s guidance and 
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reatly daring, has evidently assumed pointed trees. Rejecting still a marked feature of the design. Wren had not vet said 
ilike the Gothic and the Grecian of Re pton’ day, the latter of that none should appear above the parapet unless of domical 


vlhich too olten the 
ova Greek temple affixed to an English cotton mill, he has been 


as Repton said himself, had appearance 
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inspired by the work of the last half of the seventeenth century. 
It is doubtful whether there is any period of our national archi- 
tecture which produced buildings so satisfying as the country 
homes of that time They have that unity which comes from 
seeing the problem sanely and seeing it whole. The roof was 


form, a rule which he himself defied at Hampton Court, for 
though his roof is low, it comes above the parapet, and the 
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chimneys are not only visible, but bold. Such houses as 
Tyttenhanger were conceived in a spirit of sweetness and 
light, soberly and without affectation ; and while Ardenrun is 
essentially a modern home in plan and bears the marks of 
its creator’s individuality, it is a descendant in the direct line 
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of the older buildings, and inherits no little of their charms. 
The house is approached from the west, and dignity is added 
to the north front by the ample forecourt. Entering through the 
two-storeyed stone porch, a very admirable feature and 
skilfully designed, we see at once what is, decoratively, 
the finest feature of the house, 
the staircase. It rises directly ; , 
from the panelled outer hall and aad 
is made of unpolished Italian 
walnut, with its panels pierced 
and carved in limewood. 
Though one is apt to asso- 
ciate such panels with the 
art and influence of Grinling 
Gibbons (on the analogy of 
the example of Cassiobury Pe 
Park, which was very likely tb 
te 
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the work of that master of | 


naturalistic carving), they 
were invented very much seen nn ae 
earlier. The staircase at HHA . 
Thorpe Hall was certainly a 
built some time before the 

Restoration, and both Tytten- 

hanger and Tredegar Park are 

clearly anterior to 1672, when Gibbons appeared on the scene and 
inaugurated what amounts to a new era. In all these three is 
displayed an admirable craftsmanship that was feeling its way 
to better things. It had not yet, however, shed that clumsiness 
which was so marked in Jacobean woodwork. It had the swing 
of Italian work, but lacked the refinement. When Gibbons 
came to England from Holland, where the earlier years of his 
life were probably spent, he brought with him no little of the 
atmosphere in which Dutch art then flourished. The Italian 
conventions of swags and garlands were given a new and alluring 
quality, which he learnt, perhaps, in the ateliers of the painters 
of Holland. Conventionality in the treatment of flower and 
fruit and bird was abandoned for a strict adherence to Nature 
for portraiture, in fact—while it still held sway in the grouping 
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of the objects in a formal composition wholly artificial. The 
note of the actual carving was an extreme delicacy, which can 
be seen in the staircases not only of Cassiobury Park, but of 

A fythrop, Sudbury and Dunster. 

t The panels at Ardenrun follow 
these in general character, but are 
more conventional and lack, of 
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course, the amazing grace and richness which marks the finely- 
wrought creation of a master craftsman who is unregardful of 
time and cost. The general design of the hall and stairway is 
another question, and has no necessary relation with the treat 
ment of the panels. The arcading which is so pleasant a feature 
of Ardenrun Place was not the mode adopted by the designers 
who invented and carried on the use of pierced panels. Shortly 
described, it amounts to a division of the stair space of the hall 
by a screen of three arches, through the middle one of which the 
first flight is carried. Sometimes the remaining two divisions 
are utilised by branching the second flight right and left from 
the half-landing ; but Mr. Newton has left the space given by 
the third arch to provide a gallery overlooking the stairs 
Passing the staircase we come to an inner apartment, which, from 
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the beautiful hangings adorn 
ing it, has taken the name 


ot the Pape stry Hall The 


decoration here and in. the 
drawing-room wa entrusted 
to a Paris firm to 
be carried out in a French 
manner, and it necessarily 


looks a little thin after the 
robust English treatment of 
the staircase hall. The dining 
room was designed by Mr 
Newton, and very eflective it 
is with its rich plaster ceiling 
and the surroundings of the 
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fireplace conceived in a mascu 





line pirit lhe mantel-piece 
is in white marble, with a blue 
and white Wedgwood panel 
et in its frieze, and touches of 
alt about the frame which 
encloses a picture of flower 
and fruit \ slight French 
accent is to be noted, how 
ever, in the design of — the 
dining-room, and particularly 
of the folding door which 
thus naturally prepare us fot 





the wholly French character of 
the Tapestry Hall beyond 

fhe simple practical 
nature of the working arrange 
ments of the house, in respect 
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ot kitchen and the like, is so 
obvious from the plan that 
deseription is superfluous ; but 
note must be made of the 





by a retaining wall. Further 
southwards we need not go 
An elaborate formal garden 
has been designed by Mr 
Newton, but the house is but 
lately completed, and so far 
little has taken shape in its 
surroundings except two per 
golas of massive stone columns, 
not yet clothed by Nature 
and not ready therefore to 
face the camera. The view 
of the south front, though as 
yet lacking the softening touch 
of shrub and creeper, shows 
how well an attractive eleva 
tion has been married to a sane 
and simple plan. The rich 
purplish red brickwork of the 
main walls and their bright 
red dressings have _ their 
pleasant foil in the Portland 
stone pilasters; and while the 
dormers are large enough to 
give ample light to the attic 
rooms, they rise modestly 
from the slope of the roof. 
A pleasing lightness is given 
to the roof-line by the white 
painted balustrade, and the 
little domed lantern above 
groups well with the massive 
chimneys, and has its practical 
purpose In carrying a staircase 
up to the flat roof. The wood 
cornice which runs round has 
its elements of console and 


perfect lighting of these Copyright THE DINING-ROOM DOORS. *C.t." egg-and-tongue in admirable 
demestic quarters, which is proportion, and the lead rain 


enhanced by the white tiling of the walls Upstairs the bed 
rooms are many and pleasant, and the bachelor rooms are 
grouped tovether on the second floor 

We gointo the garden through the curved porch which 
protects the French doors of the lapestry Hall. A wide 
balustraded terrace divides the house from the sloping bank 
which runs down to the lawn and is finished on its lower edge 
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water-heads are designed in a grave spirit very appropriate to 
the house. We may note, too, the half-dome which roofs the 
window of the billiard-room bay on the west (seen in the picture 
of the entrance front), for it is a little characteristic touch of 
Mr. Newton’s individuality in design. Projecting bays of a single 
storey like this are apt, if flat-roofed, as is usual, to have a 
stunted look and to destroy the scale of }the front from which 
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they project. A bold domical treatment such as is seen at 
Ardenrun solves the difficulty and makes an architectural 
virtue of a necessity of planning. To the lay mind a house 
such as this, simple, quiet and without any one striking feature, 
may seem an easy thing to do; but it is precisely the qualities 
of simplicity and quietness which require the skill and judgment, 
and perhaps even more the reticence, of the artist. 

There is a story told about the sister of Lodge, sometime 
Norroy King at Arms, who was plain of face but charming of 
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figure, and wore a large poke-bonnet. One day, as she was 
walking in Bloomsbury, two men hurried up behind her, doubt 
less attracted by her trim waist, and peeped round her bonnet. 
There was deep disillusion in the tone in which one of them 
groaned, “‘ Extrornaryornary, by Gum.” It is a not inapt illus 
tration of the emotions which sometimes assail the architec 

tural critic when he comes close to a house which at a distance 
is of fair seeming. The general outlines and mass may be good 
and the proportions of its parts well devised, but the detail does 
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not bear examination. It reveals a character which, if we may 
expand the compact epithet of Miss Lodge's critic, is extra 
ordinarily ordinary. This is, in fact, the danger besetting the 
designers of houses which follow the quiet traditions of the 
full diet of the English Renaissance. The whole conception is 
necessarily restrained and the scope of invention limited to the 
rearrangement of well-defined classical elements. It is, then, 
almost alone on the just proportions of the parts and on the 
refined treatment of the mouldings that the designer has to 
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rely for giving an individual character to his work, and without 
considerable skill he will not escape the charge of having 
re-created the ordinary. While that is, no doubt, better than 
the invention of something extraordinary, which offends the 
eye by gaucherie or irritates by a false claim to originality, it 
is an achievement which leaves us cold. It is the happy gift 
of Mr. Ernest Newton to accept with cheerfulness the limita 
tions of the mid-Renaissance manner of building and yet to 
have impressed on his work a freshness and vitality of tts 
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wn irchitecture which derives its inspiration, even if 
it does not borrow its forms, from Gothic ideas, the field ts 


open, not only foran endless play of fancy, but even fo the 
larger workin of imagination [his is, or may be, true for 
work devised on classical lines, but in a general way for the 


main outlines rather than for the details. Such a masterpiece 
as St. Paul's Cathedral is a monument of imaginative design 
ind the exquisite spire of its little neighbour, St. Martin’s 
Ludgate Hill, is a triumph of fancy but in the details of the 
work there is absent that lively feeling, that plays about 
the miserer in the choir of a medizwval cathedral or creates 


the simpler beauties of the bench-ends in a Cornish parish 


church From this view of the situation there need not 
even be excluded such work of magnificent originality as 
we owe to Grinling Gibbons, or the racy, vigorous carving 
of the earlier craftsmen who worked for Inigo Jones and 
john Webb Kven the everyday work of the Restoration 
carvers who worked on Wren’s buildings has a grace of its 
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EARS ago the marshes were alive with them, and even 
now, despite marsh-draining and nest-raiding, they are 


not far to seek on the level lands of lodes and dykes. 
\Where the needle-points of the candle-rushes pierce 
the bog-moss of the rush-marsh, where the ruddy 


sweet gale grows in low thickets, sheltering the marsh-ferns, 
and where the aloe-like water-soldier floats in the neglected 
dykes, there the piping redshank often consorts with the wailing 
plover and shapes a grass-cup nest. In the tufts of marram 
vrass on the sand-dunes and shingle banks of the seashore you 
may find its nest; for there the redshank keeps company with 
the tern and the ringed plover, paying frequent visits to the oozy 
margins of the creeks and drains of the salt marshes while the 
terns go a-fishing alongshore and the ringed plovers glean the 
tit-bits of the beach. And in the autumn, when nests are 
abandoned and the young birds are strong on the wing, it is 
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own, despite the fact that the traditions of handicraft were 
orely battered by the practical cessation of building during the 
Civil Wat The root of the great achievement of Grinling 
Gibbons and his school is to be sought in individual gift and 
scholarship rather than in the persistence of that native 
irtistry which centuries before had crystallised its beauty in 
every parish church of England It is always unreasonabie 
to compare the greatest decorative products of different ages ; 
rather is a just appreciation of their varving achievements 
to be attained by setting in the balances the productions of 
average craftsmen In the details of a modern house which 
claims no earlier inspiration than the sedate charms of the 
seventeenth century, one may demand nothing more than 
the perfection of graceful artifice; but the art which will 
produce it is not necessarily less in degree though differing in 


kind Suffice it to say, then, that within his self-imposed 
limits Mr. Newton has achieved at Ardenrun a success all the 
vreater for seeming ettortless L. W 
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nearly always to be found on the mud-flats of our estuaries, 
either following the fall of the ebbing tide or resting, 
leg, on the gleaming ooze. 

Ihe true home of the redshank, however, is the shaking 
rush-marsh, where the pink-blossomed bog-pimpernel trails over 
the richly-coloured moss and the grasshopper-warbler jurks in 
the thickets of bog-myrtle and dwarf willow. rhe marsh 
borders the river, and should be approached by way of the 
river if you would see the redshank at home and watch its little 
ways. It is bound to detect you, no matter how carefully you 
may keep your boat under cover of the reeds; but if you remain 
on the water side of the river wall it will soon become 
accustomed to your presence and will behave as though you 
were lar away. 


on one red 


You naturally choose a fine morning in early spring for your 
first visit, and you are down in the marshes before the reed and 
sedge warblers have returned to the reed-beds, though there may 
be a few yellow wagtails flitting along the dykesides. You may 
approach the rush-marsh without getting a glimpse of a redshank ; 
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but suddenly a loud “t-lu, t-lu, t-lu,” uttered right over 
your head, tells you that you are under observation, and looking 
up you see a male bird flying high above you, giving the alarm 
to all the redshanksin the marsh. Then, one after another, other 
birds appear over the river, until the air is filled with their wild 
crying, which subsides when you have drawn your boat up to the 
bank and kept still for a while. 

There is an old cattle-chafed stile on the river wall, and it 
is not long before a bird, looking black and white 
against the pale blue sky, alights on one of its posts, where he 
keeps turning round and moving his head up and down in a 
strange manner. Presently a hen bird, with spotted breast, 
settles on the hard-trodden crest of the wall, where she _ is 
joined by her mate, who flutters about her excitedly, making 
lrequent bows to her, to which she pays no heed. Near 
by, on the brick wall of the sluice of a vanished drainage 
windmill, another pair are conducting themselves in a similar 
fashion, the male bird occasionally repeating a single musical 
note and executing a few steps of what looks like a kind of 
dance; while on the marsh wall, which crosses the marshes at a 
right angle with the river wall, other pairs are dotted about, the 
white of their plumage showing up clearly against the dark 


cock 


( lods. 

Towards the end of April, when you must cross the marsh 
with care, or you will tread on plovers’ eggs lying unconcealed 
in the little hollows made by the hoofs of bullock and_ horse, 
the redshank, too, will have its pear-shaped eggs to attend to; 
but these will be hidden in the grass tussocks, where the long 
blades bend over them, making the nest a shady bower, in which 
even the sitting bird is often quite concealed. Like the lapwing, 
the redshank tries to distract your attention from its nest; but 
while the former keeps flying away from you, wheeling and 
tumbling in the air and then “shamming wounded” near the 
ground, the redshank flies to and fro or circles above your head, 
crying incessantly. Its oft-repeated alarm 
note is a familiar sound of the rush-marshes 
in April and May, and, after spending an hour 
or two in such a marsh, the not unmusical 
“ludle, ludle’’ seems to ring in one’s ears, 
even when the birds are silent. 

The nestling redshanks are not long in 
learning to creep out of the nest and scurry 
into the shelter of the rushes when the parent 
bird's shrill note of warning tells them that 
danger is near; so that it is a rare occurrence 
for a martshman to find a young bird in 
a nest. Indeed, when the young ones are 
hatched and able to use their slim little legs, 


im 
the nest is soon abandoned and, guided by 
the cries of anxious parents, they find their 3 
. ' 
way across the marsh to some creek or pool ims 
by the river-side, where they can forage for } 
C : : > 
themselves and lurk unseen amid the gladen, 
reed and sedge. 0h a’ 


Then is the time for the bird-watcher to 
take his field-glasses and steal quietly down to 
some clump of sallows near the creek, where 
he can lie concealed while the little redlegs 
creep like mice from under cover of the rond 
growth and seek the tiny crustaceans and other 
edible morsels to be found by the oozy 
creekside. Already they have learnt to give 
expression to their pleasure and excitement 
when opossum shrimps are plentiful in the 
shallow water that laps the border of the reed 
jungle, and probably it will be the presence 
of a shoal of these little crustaceans which will 
first tempt them to venture afloat on the 
waters of the creek. For the young redshank 
can swim as well as the young black-headed 
gull, and while it is still so small that a floating 
sedge-blade will bear its weight it will swim 
from side to side of the creek and even dare 
to cross a fairly wide river. Wherrymen and 
fishermen in the Broads district will tell you 
that they have seen the tiny mites swimming 
far from the shore in the middle of a broad, 
sometimes “ landing” to rest on a lily-pad or a 
Hoating patch of pond-weed. 

Later in the year both old birds and 
young ones work their way down the rivers to 
the estuaries, where flocks of as many as a 
hundred may be seen frequenting the mud- 
flats, and often staying to feed there until they 
are swept off their feet by the rising tide. 
Day after day they will visit the side of some 
salting drain, where food to their taste is 
plentiful; it may be they will stay a day too 
late in the season, and a gunner will thin their 
ranks before they start for the South. But 
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although a few birds remain on the East Coast during September, 
most of the redshanks, old and young, are gone by the end of 
August-—gone to the sunny shores of the Mediterranean, or to 
dip their red legs in the waters of the African lagoons. 

To-day the professional wildfowler rarely expends powder 
and shot on the redshank, the market value of the bird being 
small, and the demand for it slight and decreasing. In the 
Northumberland “ Hlousehold Book” it is mentioned as one of 
the birds admitted to his lordship’s table, and with the stint, the 
curlew and the whimbrel it was sought for by the fowlers who 
supplied the larder of the household of L’Estrange; but even in 
the days of Sir Thomas Browne it was considered, although “a 
common food,” to be “no dainty dish.” Its value was about 
one-fourth of that of the green plover. In later times the 
eggs have been more in demand than the bird itself, for, 
despite their shape, they have always found a ready sale as 
“ plovers’ eggs.” W. A. Dutt. 


THE SUCCESSORS . .- 
OF YOHN STOI. 


HEN John Stow, the prince ot surveyors, wrote 
his dedication to the Lord Mayor of the 1603 
edition of his “Survey of London,” he said, 

‘| have attempted the discouery of London 
my natiue soyle and Countrey.”” He was not 
the first to write a local history, an honour to be accorded to 

William Lambarde for his ‘‘ Perambulation of Kent,” but his 

extraordinary aptitudes for his self-imposed task, patience, 

accuracy and the precious gift of being interesting, made his 

“Survey ” the greatest book of its kind. It was in the same spirit 

furnished with the same personal qualities, but made stronger 
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by the vast resources of modern means of reproduction, that 
the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London embarked on its large and well-nigh endless task The 
recent issue of its eleventh publication, being Part I. of the 
Parish of Chelsea, is an opportunity to draw attention to the 
vreat value of the work being done by the committee. What 
ever the merits or demerits of the short leasehold system from 
the political or social point of view, it is anathema to the anti 
quary owing to the tendency either to destroy or to remodel 
houses at the end of each term It is, therefore, the more fortu 
nate when the ground landlord ts, as in the case of so much of 
Chelsea, a man of wealth and public spirit, who can afford to 
allow houses of historical interest to stand when the leases fall 
in, instead of abolishing them in favour of buildings of higher 
rental value ‘It ts, however. very needful that full and accurate 
surveys should be made of all houses which belong to the social 


























THE GATE, QUEEN’S HOUSE, CHELSEA. 


and architectural history of London, and this is the work of the 
Survey Committee. How congenial is the labour of dealing with 
Chelsea anyone who knows that enchanting district may well 
imagine. The decay of the Thames as a thoroughfare left 
Chelsea out of the stream of London traffic, though the building 
of the Embankment gave it a new lease of life For a long time 
the houses on the river front from the old church to the Royal 
Hospital suffered that precious neglect which has gone so far 
to preserve them to us, and the index map which forms the 
frontispiece to the admirable volume before us shows at a glance 
how much of interest remains, or has remained until very 
recently. Each house is described in full detail, with notes as 
to its architecture, the history of notable people connected 
with it and, where available, particulars of previous buildings 
on the same site. The main justification for the committee’s 
work, however, is not its literary aspect, but in the very full 
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series of drawings and photographs with reproductions of old 
drawings and plans where they exist to make compiete the 
story. By the courtesy of the committee we now reproduce 
the plan of the Physic Garden drawn by Edward Oakley in 
1732, fifty-nine years after the Society of Apothecaries estab- 
lished it. It was in this year that Sir Hans Sloane, having 
already conveyed the garden to the society, laid the foundation 
stone of the new buildings which Oakley designed. Five years 
later Sloane’s statue by Michael Rysbrach was set up. Would 
we had many statues in London as good! There could be no 
vreater instance of the value of this survey than Paradise Row 
Destroyed about three years ago, these warm-coloured brick 
houses, built in 1691, when Chelsea Hospital was finished 
could ill be spared. However, they have disappeared, and it is 
satisfactory to find reproduced eight pictures of what is gone 
and to know that the committee’s manuscript collection includes 
many more. One of Chelsea’s most delightful 
possessions is the Queen’s House, once known 
as Tudor House, No. 16, Cheyne Walk. 
Twenty-nine drawings and photographs have 
been made, and fifteen are reproduced in this 
volume. We borrow one of the gate, which 
has all the characteristics of the best period 
of late Renaissance ironwork in’ England. 
Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, the able editor of the 
volume, very properly stamps on the story 
that Catherine of Braganza ever lived at the 
house, a legend only crystallised into the 
name Queen’s House by so recent a tenant 
as the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Before him was 
Rossetti, whose doings there have been the 
subject of so many reminiscences. But all 
the ninety-four plates in this book have their 
own interest, and it is to be hoped that those 
who are ready to help the committee either 
by the gift of drawings and photographs of 
London buildings or by becoming subscribers 
to its publications will communicate with the 
secretary, Mr. Percy W. Lovell, at 23, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster. By such means 
can the twentieth century carry on the work 
of John Stow, who “ attempted the discouery 
of London, my natiue soyle and Countrey.”’ 


* 
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NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 


HI dream of the legal reformer of tlv 
nineteenth century, that the title 
and transfer of land should be 
made identical with the title and 
transfer of stock, has not of late 

years been heard so much of as used to be the 
case. It would seem it did not represent the 
real desire of those Englishmen who invested 
their money in land, but only the ideal of 
certain Land Law reformers. Although Lord 
Halsbury put it in the power of the County 
Councils of England and Wales to take steps 
to have a system of registration set up in each 
county, yet, except the County of London, 
which was made the vile body on which the 
experiment was tried, only one of the County 
Councils has ever expressed a wish to have 
such a system established. The reason is 
not difficult to find; it was not so much 
dislike of substituting a new system for the 
old one as it was the fact that the rate- 
payer would have to provide the money 
for working the system, while the Lord Chan- 
cellor would have the appointment of the 
ollicers. There were two other reasons: one that the small 
landowner has great faith in the value of a bundle of deeds 
and does not regard a mere certificate as of anything like the 
same importance ; the other, that some of the large landowners 
considered it might be possible that, if their titles were registered 
and open to public inspection, some outsider might make 
a claim to some interest in some part of their estates. Whether 
these are, as we believe, the true reasons, or whether there are 
not others as well, may be a matter of opinion ; but one thing is 
very clear, that the Land Registry, as at present constituted, has 
been a failure; nay, more, as Mr. Eustace J. Harvey very fairly 
says in his new book, ‘“ Land Law and Registration of Title: A 
Comparison of the Old and New Methods of Transferring Land ” 
(Longmans): “* During the last thirty years orso the time consumed 
and the expense incurred in completing sales under the present 
system have been very greatly diminished.” So people prefer the 
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beaten path. Mr. Harvey, however, is not satisfied, and here 
most people will agree, with the present system of land transfer. 
He asks two questions : “‘ (1) Will registration of title cure defects 
in the present system of conveyancing and enable a perfect 
title on sale or mortgage to be obtained by reference to the 
register alone?” ‘This he answers by saying that a prope1 
system of registration will do this. “‘ (2) What risk will the 
State incur by guaranteeing the validity of all transactions 
and transmissions effected on the register and the past titles ? ’ 
and to this he replies “ practically none.”’ To justify this last 
answer the great part of his book is devoted. He takes the 
different transactions and dealings with land, examines them 
in detail, and tries to show that in the result the State would be 
involved in no real liability worth considering. In this he 
displays a considerable amount of learning and knowledge of 
the questions the conveyancer has usually to deal with, but 
notwithstanding, he does not, in our opinion, show that there 


A NEW SPECIES OF 


Hie discovery in 1910 of an entirely new species of tit 
mouse in Ireland is certainly one of the most remark 
able events in the history of British birds, and has 
aroused great interest among ornithologists in all 
parts of the country. It seems almost incredible 

that such an extremely distinct bird as the Irish titmouse, which 
I have named Parus hibernicus (cf. Bulletin Brit. Orn. Club, 
XXVII., page 36), should have remained hitherto unnoticed, 
for its characteristics are so striking that the most casual observer 
should have no difficulty in distinguishing it at a glance from 
its nearest ally, the British coal-titmouse (Parus britannicus). 

The following comparative tables show clearly the principal 
differences in the plumage of these two birds : 


Parus britannicus, Sharpe and Dresser Parus hibernicus, Ogilvie-Grant. 


Head and neck glossy blue-black, Head and neck glossy blue-black, 
the light patches of feathers on the | the light patches of feathers on the 
sides of the head and neck and the © sides of the head and neck and the 


nuchal spot white. nuchal spot pale mustard-yellow 


Back, olive-grey Back,  olive-grev, washed = with 
vellowish cinnamon-colour 
Rump and upper tail-coverts washed Rump and upper tail - coverts 
with brownish tawn-colour, not forming | cimnamon-colour, in marked contrast 
a marked contrast with the back. with the back 


Breast and belly, dull whitish or Breast and belly, whitish, washed 
grevish white with mustard yellow 

Sides of the body and flanks, fawn- Sides of the body and _ flanks, 
coleur. cinnamon-colour, 


The two birds do not differ in size, and in both the males and 
females are similar in plumage. 

As often happens, the events which led up to this unexpected 
discovery were purely accidental. Knowing that the Natural 
History Museum was extremely deficient in examples of Irish 
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will be no risk undertaken by the State. Nor does he deal at 
all with the more important question, Should the State under 
take such risk? Mr. Harvey’s book is well wort! reading 
for he puts in a clear way that laymen can understand the 
difficulties that beset the transfer of land. These difficulties 
arise from two things——-the ignorance or carelessness of the 
transieror. 

Modern land reformers advocate various matters that the 
Austin school would have regarded as heresy, and this is one of 
them. Mr. Harvey admits “‘ however carefully the work of putting 
the property on the register, there are bound to be some gaps 
and blurs in the picture,” and proposes certain drastic rules, such 
as refusing any registerable document any legal effect whatever 
until it is registered. Yet even with these provisions, having 
regard to the very fertile source of litigation the Bills of Sale 
Acts have proved, it may be doubted if even the ideal register will 
obviate all disputes connected with the transfer of land. 


IRISH ‘TTT MOUSE. 





BRITISH AND IRISH COALTITS (SIDE VIEW). 


birds, Mr. Collingwood Ingram, while shooting near Boyle 
County Sligo, kindly forwarded me a sparrow-hawk and a 
few small birds, such as tree-creepers, wrens and titmouses. 
Among the latter there were two coal-titmouses, which I at 
once recognised as belonging to an unknown species, quite 
distinct from the British coal-titmouse (P. britannicus) 
A telegram to Mr. Ingram, who was unaware that there was 
anything remarkable about the two birds sent, soon 
produced additional specimens from Sligo, and through 
the kindness of Dr. Scharff I was able to examine five 
more examples of the Irish titmouse preserved in the National 
Museum of Ireland. One of these, a fine male from Athlone, 
had been obtained as long ago as May, 1865. Altogether I have 
now examined twelve adult examples from the following counties, 
Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Westmeath and Sligo. They are 
of both sexes, and perfectly similar in plumage. possessing 
all the characteristic markings mentioned above. The pale 
mustard-yellow colour of the light patches on the side of the 
head, nuchal spot and under parts is very bright and conspicuous 
in freshly-killed examples ; but, unfortunately, this colour fades 
considerably a few days after death. 

Another very interesting point about the distribution of 
the British and Irish coal-titmouses is the fact that thi 
former occurs commonly in one locality at least in the North 
east of Ireland, where the Irish bird is not found. I obtained 
a number of specimens at Clandeboye, County Down, in 
January, 1904, which differ in no way from examples of 
P. britannicus from England and Scotland. It is not certain 
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hether these birds are resident in County Down, or are merel\ 
vinter migrants trom the opposite Coast ol! Great Britain As 


nothing more is known regarding the exact distribution of the 
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Irish titmouse is not one of these, and the fact that the British 
coal-titmouse also occurs in Ireland is an additional reason fo1 
according to P. hibernicus full specific rank. On the other hand 
our P. britannicus differs but little from the Continental form ot 
the coal-titmouse, P. a/ey, the more olive-grey colour of the 
back being the only claim of the former to sub-specific distinction 

Until recently, the red grouse was supposed to be the only 
species of bird peculiar to the British Isles ; the discovery of this 
remarkable titmouse, confined as far as we at present know to the 
middle and Southern Counties of Ireland, is, therefore,anextremely 


unexpected and interesting event W. R. OGILVIE-GRANT. 


PYRENEAN MOUNTAIN DOGS. 


two coal-titmouses in Ireland, very few Irish birds being at 
present available for comparison, it will be interesting to 
ascertain how far North the range of P. hibernicus extends 
ind whether it occurs in the North-Eastern Counties side by 
side with P. britannicu 
During recent vears a number of our British birds have 
been separated from their Continental alhes under new sub 
pecific names, generally on quite insuthcient vrounds Phi 
By LADY SyBII 
nme N 
circum 
stances 
decreed 
that we 
hould take a house 
where there wer 
empty kennels, the 
temptation to. start 
and keep dogs vTew 
too strong to be re 
isted First arose 
the important ques 
tion what breed to 
choose Obviously 
it must be one that 
vas not kept by 
everybody ol supply 
vould exceed che 
manda Then dog 
that are too fond of 
hunting would not 
uit as we do not 
belong to that now 


much-persecuted 


class, the large land 

ownel Finally | 

chose Pyrenean 

Mountain dogs ; and 

if | praise my own 

dogs jas every 

one do bean 7. ka MILANOLLO 
only say~ im jus 

tification that I chose them out of all other breeds, and 

in spite ol the severe imitial expenses ol quarantine This 





GRANT 
Pvrenean sheep 
follow their shepherd 
and the dogs have 
never been worked 
as we use collies 
About the end of 
March the shepherds 
and their flocks set 
forth up the moun 
tain- side. As _ the 
snow melts they 
follow the thaw up 


the slopes, returning 
only in October. 
[here are still a few 
bears in the heart of 
the mountains, and 
the speed with 
which they scuttle 
away is surprising 
when they “ wind”’ 
their hereditary foes 
the white sentinels 
who keep watch 

among the rocks. 
The peasants 


did not pay much 
attention to  dog- 
breeding in the 


past, with the result 
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THE 


FEMALE TYPE OF HEAD 


article deals briefly with—1. Their History. 2. Their Character- 
Cheir Food and Management 

lo begin then— it is one of the oldest known breeds. Origin- 
ally employed to protect the flocks from wolves and _ bears, 
they are still indispensable as guards against human marauders 


istics 3 


that mongrels are 
PATOU. Copyright extremely common. 
rheir treatment of 
distemper is usually expressed by the Spartan code of the 
survival of the fittest, and I have seen one or two 
I. Fait. THE MALE TYPE OF HEAD. Copyright 


running about the streets in the most unpleasant stages of the 
One advantage of this is that any purchase over nine 
months is practically certain to have had it. 

As soon as tourists began to invade the Pyrenees good 
specimens became rare; for, attracted by the delicious fluffy 


clisease. 
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puppies they bought and took 
by kindness and too much. strange 
Thus it is exceedingly difficult to 
really typical thorough-bred specimens in thei 
own country (2.e., 
Pyrenees). I need 


been discovered by the foreigner, have now 
become very pressing in their efforts to sell 
every animal they possess, and 
poorest and most in-bred are carefully kept 
for the tourist. Everyone declares his own 
dog to be the best ever seen (and this often from 
j rather then cunning, as 


wnorance many 


have not the remotest idea of their points). 
in the country, travelling all 


After staying 


FIVE MONTHS 


Copyright 


OLD 


away large 
numbers, and these died like flies, killed mostly 
food. 


procure 
the French side of the 


hardly add that the 
peasants, seeing that their beautiful dogs have 


even the 
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T. Fall 


over it dog 
hunting, and 
slowly gather 
ing and sifting 
all available 
information 
and history, | 
can claim a 
thorough 
knowledge of 
the subject 
Fhanks to a 
friend 
there who 
kindly under 
takes to watch 
and secure for 
me any real 
thorough-bred 


out 


types, | have several perfect and unrelated specimens (a few 


are illustrated in this article). 
is not at all 
the unfortunate 
same names, ol 
which Patou and 
Pastoure are the 
favourites. 

I wish I had 
phot ographed 
one ol 


Dog-buying 


Pyrenean habit of viving 


the dog- 
buying cere 
monies. The 
long row that we 
have picked out 
from all round 
the country come 
in for final in 
spection from the 
various villages, 
accompanied by 
their owners 

and the Basque 
peasant 1S a 
delightful 
character. The 
groups make a 
pretty picture 
against the back 
ground of moun 
tain and dazzling 
sky. One funny 
old man _ from 
whom I secured 
Milanollo Patou 
exclaimed : ‘‘ My T. Fall 


LADY 


in the Pyrenees 
a simple affair, and is further complicated by 
all the 


dogs the 
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LEMON AND WHITE. Copyright 
dog has only one fault. He is too beautiful.” And this is very 
near the truth as regards a perfect specimen They nevet 
really have an “ugly” moment, even in the leggy stage of 
puppyhood. Sound health and strong constitution are as 
characteristic of the intelligence, faithfulness and, 
devotion to their owners. They have never fallen into the 
hands of a certain type of show-fancier who has worked such 
havoc with the usefulness and intelligence of other breeds 

lo describe the pots, there seem to have once existed 
two distinct kinds, curly and long-coated, as with retrievers ; 
but the curly is not half so eflective, and the best coat is thick, 
flat and long. The colouring is white with pale yellow  o1 
brindled markings, or else all white. Unfortunately, the brindle 
comes out black in photographs 

Milanollo Patou is unusually large He was a famou 
stud dog and prize-winner in his native country before | bought 
him, and took first prize at the Kennel Club Show a week after 
leaving quarantine. The usual size of these dogs is smaller than 
a St. Bernard, but larger and of a heavier build than a retriever 
the shape rather 


race as 


feathery tails, 
Above all, 
with small 
veneral look of the dog 
is that ol 
trength and in 
Phere 
Is nothing 
clumsy or lazy 
about them. 
only reach 


compact and cobby, long 
round feet, and last, but not least double dewclaws 
a collie head is to be avoided ; it should be massive 


ears Phe impression given by the 


! 
telligence 


They 
full beauty at 
three years old 
Ihe females 
are rathe. 


smaller than the 
dogs and lighter 
in build witli 
less coat I have 


one in a London 
flat Phey com 
bine exe ellenceas 
vuardswithevery 
quality that 
could be wished 
for as - gentle 
companions and 
house dogs 
leeding and 
WV anagement 
“What a lot 
they must eat!” 
is the usual 
exclamation of 
the stranger upon 


seeing my kennel. 


HER Copyright 


PUPPIES. 
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\s a matter of fact, they are not large eaters 


When up in the 


mountains with the sheep they are fed on maize-meal and 
people say out there If you want a dog to have a good coat, 
do not give him meat \llowing for ditferences of climate, 
1 find the following diet most satisfactory Midday —biscuits 
indi milk evening ravy, biscuits, vegetables and an occa 


sional bon | employ meat more as a tonic than as a medicine. 


They do not require an enormous amount of exercise a regular 
daily constitutional is enough, although on an emergency it 
eems impossible to get to the end of their walking powers 


When caravanning | take as many as possible from the kennels 
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and from London, and they have often accomplished eighteen 
to twenty miles along a hard road (at walking pace), turning up 
fresh and tail-wagging in the evening ; and they are not troubled 
with foot soreness. 

very child runs to pat and admire them on the road, and 
it is only in camp that they assume the duties of sentinels, 
ready to warn one of the stranger’s whereabouts. Phey 
are so clever that it is easy to teach them anything one 
wants, and they are extremely sensible to rebuke. In fact, they 
are splendid examples of what one imagines dogs wer 
meant to be 


LITERATURE. 


\ BOOK Ol PHI Wk, 
© many English readers the name of the late John M 
Svnve is chiefly remembered as that of the author of 
a delightful book “ The Aran Islands.” The favour 
able impression made by that volume was no doubt 
due partly to the primitive and attractive character 
olf the inhabitants; but it was noticed at the time that there are 
few living writers who could have rendered the sayings and 
described the manners of these islanders with the homeliness 
of language and fidelity to nature which characterised his work 
We have now before us, in four volumes, The Works of John 
WV. Synge (Maunsel and Co., Dublin), and they demonstrate, 
if that were needed, that the ce scription of the Aran Islands 
was no chances LeECes but the outeome of a well-considered 
ystem Mr. Synve's chief ambition was a literary one, and he 
rave the best of his time and the best of lis talent to writing 
and preparing to write It was his way to go to the fountain 
head An amusing example Is described in the most casual 
manner during the course of a note introducing Phe Playboy 
of the Western World.” He says 

When TL was writin Phe Shadow of the Glen,” some vears ago, I got more 
idl than any learning could have given me trom a chink in the floor of the old 
Wicklow use where | wa tayvin that let me hear what was beim ud bb 

the ‘ mit Is mm the kat on 
It is a very characteristi pieture that of Mr. Synge, notebook 
and pencil in hand, listening at a chink in the floor to the talk 
of servant girls In the preface to his poems he sets out his 
theory with the greatest clearness, and living poets might be 
recommended to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest his opinion 
that “at the side of poetic diction which everyone condemns, 


modern verse contains a great deal of poetic material.” So 
called poetic diction has a great deal to answer for. It is 
really. a simulation of fervour At white heat every great 


author will use exalted language because his thought is exalted. 
Wordsworth is a case in point. He jogs along, often for pages 
at a time, with the stride of a sturdy Cumbrian yeoman, sound 
vood sense, but nothing more, in everything he says, and then, 
when his imagination is fired, he produces one of those passages 
in which beauty of thought is immortally wedded to the perfect 
word. But the worst of the modern poet is that he tries to 
write always in this state of exaltation, with the result that the 
languave is often far more than the idea it conveys It is like a 
magnificent dress worn by a commonplace individual. Mr. 
Synge had not worked this out at the beginning of his career, 
but it dawned on him as he went on He saw that many of 
the older poets, such as Villon and Herrick and Burns, wrote in 
homely language of homely things, “ and the verse written in 
this way was read by strong men, and thieves, and deacons, 
not by little cliques only Lhis, by the way, is a not undeserved 
dig at some of his contemporaries in the Irish movement, whose 
works are not “ read by thieves, and deacons.”” His summary 
of the next page tn literary history ts acute: 

‘In the town writing of the eighteenth century,” he 1 ordinary life wa 
put inte verse that was not poetry ud when poetry came back with Coleridge 
ind Shelley, it went into verse that was not always human.” 

rhese are the principles on which his plays were written, and in 
our opinion they are the best of his work. He says in his 
pretace to “ The Playboy 


In the modern literature of towns, however, riche is found only in sonnets 
Wr prose poem or in one or two elaborate books that are far away from the 
profound and common int ts of life One has, on one side, Mallarmé and 
Huvsmans producing this literature on the other, Ibsen and Zola dealing 
with the realit f life in joyvless and pallid word On the stage one must have 

mad that is w the intellectual modern drama has failed, and people have 
rown sick of t false jov of the musical comedy, that has been given them in 
place of the ric joy found only in what i uperb and wild in reality 


Yet, after all this has been said, it remains doubtful whether 
the genius of Mr. Synge was dramatic or not. Many of 
his plays would have made very good short stories. ‘“‘ The 
Shadow of the Glen” may be given as an example. The 


incident in it Is extremely simple. One of those tramps whom 
the author knew so intimately, travelling over the head of a 
gien in County Wicklow, comes to a lonely cottage, where 
the woman is watching by the bed of her husband, who has. 
to all appearance, died. He is not really dead, but is laying a 
trap for her and one of her lovers. The theme is one that has 
been in use since literature began to be. It is the treatment 
that makes the charm. Nothing could be more actual and 
natural than the conversation between the tramp and_ the 
“widow.” It is not language that one could do justice to by 
quoting, because the merit of it lies in the fact that it keeps 
so steadily and exactly to the level of the tramp, and works to 
a denouement that might easily have occurred in actual life. 
In ‘‘ Riders to the Sea” there is more of the dramatic element. 
lhe characters partake more of the vividness of life, particularly 
the old woman Maurya, and the incidents are tragical in chara 
ter. The old body loses her husband and her six sons, one afte1 
the other. Mr. Synge did nothing more daring and strony 
than the speech he puts into the mouth of the wife and mother 
when she was told that “ the grey pony had knocked her boy 
over into the sea, and he was washed out where there is a great 
surf on the white rocks.” In spite of its length we shall quote it, 
because of the manner in which it illustrates the unconventional 
courage and faithfulness of the author 

Maurya (raising her head and speaking as tf she did not see the people around 
her) They're all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea can do t 
ne Pil have no eall now to be up erving and praving when the wind 
breaks from the south, and you can hear the surf is in the east, and the surf i 
in the west, making a great stir with the two noises, and they hitting one on 
the other il have no eall now to be going down and getting Holy Water in 
the dark nights after Samhain, and 1 won't care what way the sea is when the 
other women will be keening lo Nora) Give me the Holy Water, Nora 


there’s a small sup still on the dresset 
Nora gives tt lo hes 
Maurya (drops Michael's clothes across Bartley’s feet, and sprinkles the H 


Water over him It isn’t that | haven't prayed for you, Bartley, to the 
Almighty God. It isn’t that I haven't said prayers in the dark night till you 
wouldn't know what I'd be saving ; but it’s a great rest [ll have now, and it’ 
tinne urely It’s a great rest PH have now, and great sleeping in the lon 


nights after Samhain, if it’s only a bit of wet flour we do have to eat, and maybe 


a fish that would be stinking 


The passage is not unworthy of M. Andréef, the Russian 
writer, whom many good judges consider to be the greatest 
dramatic genius of his age. For an exposition of the nature 
and character of Irish tramps and beggars the reader may be 
recommended to ‘“ The Well of the Saints.’” It also has what 


one would call a story plot rather than a drama plot. Two miset 
able and ugly beggars, really about fifty years of age, but in their 


wretchedness looking much older, meet with a saint who is able 
to restore their sight. During the time of their blindness, 
however, the woman had made continual reference to her beauti 
ful hair and general good looks, so that the man on having his 
sight restored at once fixes upon the prettiest in the company 
as his erstwhile companion, and is shocked and dismayed to 
find that the withered hag is the real person. He does not realise 
that the years have been making havoc with his own good looks, 
and is only brought to a knowledge of the fact by the contempt 
with which his advances are received by the young girl to whom 
they are addressed. In the end both man and woman pray 
for the return of their blindness, the more ardently because 
they lived very happily as blind beggars, and were forced to 
work for small wages when their eyes were open. It is a parable 
but a permissible one, and, of course, the moral long ago was 
set forth in the shape of a dream. A man dreamed that he and 
a great company were making a journey, and each had to carry 
a burden from the beginning to the end of the journey. The 
dreamer thought that an unlucky chance had laid on him a 
heavier burden than on any other, and his dream was that an 
angel came and, taking away his burden, asked him to choose 
that of any one of his companions. He went and tried them 
one after another, but in the end resolved to have his own again. 
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It was the one to which he had been accustomed and the one 
best fitted for his back. Thus, in his plays, Mr. Synge does not 
give us anything new; but in the sentiments, actions and con- 
versations of his characters he reproduces to a nicety the Irish 
peasantry, than whom there is none more interesting in the 
world. It would be an exaggeration to say that Mr. Synge 
was a great writer; but he is more natural, more readable and 
more charming than many of those whose works “ no good library 
should be without.”’ 


A WINDOW INTO HISTORY. 

The Household of the Lafayettes, by Edith Sichel. (Constable.) 

THE work of a writer who, brushing aside conventions and traditions and all 
the historical fallacies which modern research and insight are proving in so many 
cases to have been so extraordinarily foolish, sees with an unclouded and in- 
dependent judgment the people and times she writes of, is always extraordinarily 
refreshing There are very few periods round which more mistaken views have 
clustered than that of the French Revolution and of the times immediately 
preceding it. Even now there are many who cannot be quite certain whether 
to consider the Revolution a direct intervention of Almighty God on behalf of 
suffering humanity or a terrible exhibition of those depths of incredible madness 
and wickedness to which the intervention of the mob can degrade a race But 
on those bewildering and lurid days this book of Miss Sichel’s, already in its 
third edition, throws a clear and steady illumination. She does for us what 


few historians know how to do. She shows us history as it is alone truly to be 


shown, from the inside out—-for the more ordinary method, from the outside 
in, never sees in at all rhe de Noailles were, as Miss Sichel says in her delight 
ful pages, one of those gifted and original families like the Sheridans, the 
Mendelssohins, the Arnaulds, throughout the members of whom a certain strain 
persists marking them from among their fellows The household of these 
de Noailles is the window, as it were, through which Miss Sichel looks upon 
those days, and sees them, as far as it is possible for the living to behold the days 
of the dead, even as they beheld them. When that method is pursued many 
judgments must be reversed, and the popular judgment of the Ancien Régime 
is one of them Phere were many exceptional people moving through those 
times——people who, as Miss Sichel says in a memorable phrase, “ triumphed 
over the spiritual chaos of their day and tried to face the truth.”” Among these, 
and perhaps the greatest of them, were the de Noailles and, closely connected 
with them, the Lafayettes. In the space of a brief review it is not possible to 


do justice to Miss Sichel’s brilliant study He> description of the gradual on- 
coming of the Revolution among the Parisians is wonderfully good It is 
breathless work, like watching the slow, irresistible gathering of some terrible 


natural foree, the moment of whose outbreak not God Himself could avert 
She traces the lives of her chosen household throughout the days when the storm 
had actually broken, with a most able grouping of events and circumstances, 
and her insight and her impartiality never fail het To Lafayette himself, the 
great champion of Liberty, she does the fullest justice ; but we are allowed to 
see him not only as the world and as his wife saw him, but also as an unbiased 
onlooker might have seen him—and smiled at him. It is a book of the deepest 
interest, and it is difficult to resist the desire to add a significant “ especially 


now,” 


PFROPHIES 

Racing Cups, 1559—1850, by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. (Vinton and Co., 
Bream’s Buildings.) 

PO the many valuable interesting works for which we are indebted to Sir Walter 

Gilbey, a charming addition has been made in the shape of Racing Cups, 





1850 Che pages of the little book—-would that it were bigger—will be e: 
scanned not only by those who go racing and coursing, but by connoisseurs of old 
silver and Sheffield plate, for in at least one instance the subject of an illustration 
is unique in itself and of exceptionally excellent design, and in many others the 
shape and chasing of the cups or bowls show that more than ordinary taste must 
have been exercised in the choosing of the trophies About some of these old 
racing prizes there hangs something of the glamour that attaches to relics of the 
days of chivalry Thus, on one of the ancient racing bells belonging to the 
Carlisle ¢ orporation there ts inscribed, “* The swiftes horse, this Bel to take, for 
mi Lade Daker sak."" The inscription, Sir Walter tells us, has been much dis 
cussed ; but he takes it to apply to a Lady Daker or Dacre, who was the wife of 
William, Lord Dacre of Gilsand, Governor of Carlisle in the early days of the Reign 
of Oueen Elizabeth (1558—1603). Then there are the Paisley Sells I he 
larger is about four inches in length and the smaller an inch and a-half, for which 
two thousand pounds has been offered by a collector of curios. Of tankards, we 
read that it was not until about 1576 that the word “ tankard " was applied to 
drinking vessels, and that previous to that time it had been used to describe a 
large vessel, or tub, used for carrying water, as instanced by the fact that in the 
thirteenth century the men who carried water from the conduits in London were 


called “* tankard bearers.’ We learn, too, that in some of the old tankards, or 
drinking vessels, the ‘* massive handle was often fashioned into a whistle by which 
the user could call a servant’ and it seems to us that hence, perhaps, is the 


derivation of the saying to “‘ wet your whistk 


BLACK AND WHITE 

The House of Serraville, by Richard Bagot. (Methuen.) 

PHE theme of Mr. Bagot’s new book is the one he has accustomed us to look for 
from him He treats it with his usual uncompromising vigour and energy of 
ittack. Italy under the heel of mediawvalism—but Italy struggling under it. 
stirring, rebelling, secretly unbelieving—that is the subject of The House of 
Serraville. A young Englishman, a Catholic by birth and breeding but not by 
conviction, goes as secretary to the Duca di Monteleone in his lonely castle in 
Italy. The Duke is a man of great wealth; childless, with a dying wife His 
chaplain is a certain Don Torquato. With this priest Walter comes in instant 
conflict, and the stery of the growing struggle between the two, a struggle which 
eventually is to the death, is made the theme on which is hung picture after 
picture of the corruption of the Italian priesthood, of the secret contempt of 
the male Italians for them, of their alliance with all that is weak and criminal 
ind ignorant in the country. Years have not lessened the cold conviction with 
which Mr. Bagot writes of these matters. He has seen them and lived with 
them ; and his story is the more interesting because of the great struggle at this 
moment growing acuter which is going on between theold and the new Catholicism 
ot Europe 
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AN ANTI-SENTIMENTALISI 


The Land of His Fathers, by A. |. Pawson, (Constable.) 

PHERE came an Idealist from the West He came to London And the result 
of his coming is this book His first surprise at London, his dismay, his instan 
taneous tackling of its problem, his dawning sense of the wrong way of tackling 
it, the still later dawning of his sense of the right way of tackling it, and the mannet 
in which, without explanation, or consciousness, or aggression, or comment, he 
held to the right way when he had found it, and forced it through and up till the 
evreatest men of his time came in contact with it, and turned him and his “ way 
of tackling " into a movement of all the English—these things are in this book 
They are worth reading Nowadays, when nine-tenths of the dire social mischiet 
at work in the roots of the State is due to the confusing of sentimentalism with 
idealism, they are worth studying rhis man, with his youth and his millions, 
plunged into the social problems of London ; but he had brains also ; he came 
from a land where it is still realised that it is not by what is given to it that a race 


is raised, any more than a man, but by what is askedoft it. That principle Harry 


Ayres saw no reason to drop when he came to London Phe love interest of the 
book is slight; and Grace the sempstress, who lived in a cellar and talked the 
purest English, strikes the only false note in it. She ts unreal. There i 


natural in amar dealing with a cruelly treated woman, just the real least trace 
of sentimentalism in the author's treatment of het But in the work of the 
Canadian among his fellow-subjects lies the real theme and the true pre 
occupation of this book, and the vigour and soundness of its teaching are worthy 


of unqualified praise 


rHE PU 
Chains, by Edward Noble. (Constable and Co.) 
PHE subject « 


{ parts of this novel is, frankly, beyond literary treatment and 


equally beyond literary eriticism Phe things told of are such that how they are 
told becomes immaterial, and nothing but the passionate pity and protest of 
the author's own attitude makes their telling endurabl He is avowedly break 
ing a lance ; his whole book is a blow struck for a cause Under these condition 
he is justified in speaking of the things he doc The earth is full of darkie 


and cruel habitations.’ Anything that can help to shame public opinion inte 
their cleansing is not to be lightly condemned. Of the literary merit of those 
parts of the story which are fair subject for criticism one cannot, perhap peal 
very highly Betty and Andrew and Sona are not very much more than the la 
figures that play their appointed parts in the scenery of the author's purpose 
Betty is married to a brute, and worse ; and the law gives her no release trom 


him unless she herself breaks the law, for on the husband's part it “ recognise 


nothing but cruelty and desertion.” To show the bitter injustice of thi ma 
the crimes it makes possible, is the chief aim of the tale; but it is not the only 
ome All the wron and oppressions of women, down to the lowest and most 


dreadful depths of infamy in that city on the South Pacific slope which the 
author takes as a type of them all, these are the themes that fire his pen. It 
is “ the visitation of God” that at last breaks open the hopel cul-de-sac ot 
Betty's life and ends the torture of Lima Loo, the litth Inglesa.”’ An earth. 
quake lays the town in ruins, and those who are better dead, dic Sut it Is not 
so in life, and anything written, as this book is written, to foree on the minds of 
those who could remedy them the unremedied woes of the weak must be judged 
by another standard than that of the reviewer Apart from this, the conviction 
and knowledge of the story are undeniable, and the inferno of Boragio, and 
the other inferno that in one brief moment ended it, are alike described with 


tremendous forces 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THI LIBRARY 
Widdershins, by Oliver Onions (Martin Secker.) 
lillers of the Soil, by J. Ee. Patterson (Heinemann.) 
The New Macchiavelli, by H. G. Well 
Young Life, by Jessie Leckie Herbertson (Heinemann.) 
Phe Japanese Letters of Lafeadio Hearn, edited by Elizabeth Bisland. (Constable. 


SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 14" 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


A Tour FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 
T is not easy to estimate the extent of the benefits which have 
accrued to agriculture during late years from increased 


(John Lane.) 


knowledge and applied science lo do that we should 
have to go back half a century and compare the 
methods of those days with our own We should then 


realise what immense strides have been made in the use 
of artificial manures, labour-saving machinery and the treatment 
of animal diseases. Chemistry, botany, mechanics and veterinary 
research have all contributed largely to our knowledge, and a start 
has been made towards raising agriculture to the level of a science 
It is, however, little more than a start, and years must pass before 
the rank and file of farmers will become a body of scientific men 
At present the leaders in the path of progress are fat ahead of the 
mass of practical workers, and we seem to want the means of teac h- 
ing the latter to take advantage of the good things provided by 
science. ‘Technical instruction is making progress in England. We 
have a considerable extension of our list of agricultural colleges and 
experimental farms ; but the knowledge so gained is long in peter 
ing down to the men who gain their livelihood by practical farming 
As in many other matters, we take things too easily, and we are allow- 
ing younger countries to outstrip us In the appli ation of science to 
agriculture In the United States and Canada they have forged 
ahead of us and, with Government aid, are carrying on practical 
experiments on a far larger scale than ours lves. Not only so, but 
the larger farmers are far more advanced than our own in following 
the lead of the scientists and experimenters and applying the know 
ledge so gained to actual practice. Seeing all this, it is proposed by 
Lord Strathcona, Lord Brassey and other gentlemen acting with 
them, that a party of tourists shall be organised in England for a 
six months’ visit to Canada and the States, to start in April next, and 
to go the round of the colleges, experimental farms and some of the 
large scientifically-managed estates and view for themselves what 
is really being done. Anyone who reads the bulletins of the America 
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college tan be prepared to hear that the oul lenglishmen 
ho jon th excursion have returned hon ith eye videly 
opened to the possibiliti of enlightened agriculture lhe pro 
moters of the tour now announce that the cost to participator 
will nu’ ASO ina t calculated that thi isnot more than half 
the amount that it w ld cost an individual going alone \n org 
nised party would also have special opportunities of study afforded 
them that no single visitor could possibly expect Phe idea is that 
i Student will in this way learn more by ocular demonstration in 
ix months than b ix years of sedentary studs Lhe ix months 
tour will doubth include a visit to Chicago. leven if the student, 
who may aspire to be a future pudge in an English show-yard, does not 
onsider pomnt-judging any improvement, he could searcely fail to 
learn something from a comparison of the values given to certain 





IBERDEEN PLOUGHING MATCH 


1! woman competitor (aged 70 


poe Altogether, | think the proposal an excellent one, and | 
trust Lord Strathcona will find his public-spirited effort well sup 
ported by suitable applicants. | understand applications are already 
being received, and those who wish to go should write to the secre 
tary of the International Interchange of Students’ Association 
Caxton House, Westminster \ l. M 


fuk Scarier tlt 
\nvone taking a walk beside a country hedgerow now cannot 


fail to notice the big sprays of scarlet hips which here are allowed 
to remain as food tor the birds, or else to tall down into the hedge 


rows alter they have been poilt by the trost Not so in Scandi- 
navia, where these hips are a marketable commodity, and pay the 
country-folks well for the gathering The hips are gathered by 
the children and taken hom they are then deftly split length 
wise in half with a knife, the husky seeds are removed with a 
piece of bent wire uch as a new hairpin, and the outer pieces are 
put on a tray in an oven and slowly dried In the latter state they 
will keep for a very long time They are much used in the making 
of a delicious thick soup, which is prepared as follows The dried 
berries are soaked in water, then boiled in the same, and when 
reduced to a pulp are passed through a fine sieve Sweet almonds 
are blanched and split lengthwise in strips, then added to the soup, 


which is sweetened to taste and served hot with whipped crean 
Such was a recipe | obtained in Sweden 


WINTER SPRAYING 

We shall now soon be at that period of the year when winte: 
praying will be in vogue, and it will be as well for those who are 
ibout to practise it to be rather careful, a many tarmers 
have found it to be not quite the boon that it appeared to be 
It certainly fulfils much that is claimed for it, and sometimes mort 
These caustic wash have been found to clean off the lichens and 
leave the bark bright and clean So far they are eftective: but it 
has also been observed that. if spraved before the truit-bud has got 
tight, the wash will certainly upset the bloom in the spring, and it is 
also suspected that it loosens the gum that holds the bud together 
in the winter Furthermore, it has a softening action on the bark 
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of the trunks, rendering these very prone to ftungoid growths 
during the summer months Ihe whole question of winter spraying 
evidently wants thoroughly looking into Ie. W. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SOMF WINTER EFFECTS OF FLOWER AND SHRUB 
By G. JEKYLL. 


© garden, if thoughtfully planted, need be without 

an appreciable amount of bloom on hardy plant and 

bush during the winter months. No reasonabk 

person expects to find flowers flourishing in actual 

frost; but in all the milder spells that occur through 

out the cold season there are a number of flowers that may be 


trusted to appear faithfully lowards the end of Novembe1 
there is the large Christmas Rose, coming into bloom a good 
month before the others of its kind Ihe flowers are of large 
ize and great substance sy the middle of December there will 


be the yellow Winter Jasmine, that will go on for some weeks : 
and from November onwards, in all open weather, flowers may 
be gathered from the charming Winter Iris (1. stvlosa) It is 
true that in the last few winters, since there have been rainy and 
comparatively sunless summers, this capital plant has been more 
shyof bloom. It isa native of Algeria, and it would seem probable 
that a vigorous bloom may depend a good deal on such a thorough 
ripening of the rhizome as it always receives in its natural 
habitat It is therefore desirable to give it a dry and sunny 
place, such as on a slightly ratsed border against a south wall, in 
rather poor soil; for we find that in richer ground it produces 
very large leaf growth and but little bloom There is also a 
beautiful white variety Also trom November onwards Cza1 
Violets should be in flower. After Cliristmas, Snowdrops and 
the little yellow Winter Aconite make charming effects in wild 
vround, such as beneath trees in thin woodland: the Winte1 
\conite will even grow under Beeches.  Periwinkles are flowers 
of February, prettiest also on banks in wild ground The same 
month brings the blossom of Daphne Mezereum, whose low 
toned pinkish bloom, coming before the leaves, reminds one, by 
its strong, pleasant scent, of the several others of its family that 
are among the sweetest of the garden's flowers The Winte1 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), with its excellent and penetrat 
ing perfume, is another shrub-bloom of midwinter, though it 
is hardly showy enough to class among flowers of spe ial effect. 
The Witch Hazel (Hamamelis) bears some resemblance to the 
Winter Sweet, in that the blossoms come closely et on the 
leafless shrub and have the same kind of yellow colouring. 
But though the petals are much narrower, and are curiously 
twisted, the bloom is so abundant that it has a distinct effect 
as a flowering shrub ; moreover, it is hardier and can be planted 
in the open 

gut, though we have all these precious winter flowers, the 
vreater value of the garden will be in the deep, rich colouring of 
our best evergreens -Yew, Box, Holly, Cypress, Bay and Ilex, 
to name only some of the more important. Then, of lowlie1 
shrubs, Berberis aquifolium, in its many colourings of green 
red and varying shades of ruddy bronze, is of the utmost value. 
There are also Skimmia, Andromeda and its allies, and the 
beautiful Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus racemosus). Rhododen 
drons, especially those of the ponticum class, are in their deepest 
and glossiest foliage. Besides these, we have the evergreens of 
grey and glaucous colouring —Junipers, Deodar and Picea 
pungens, Ketinospora and others. Some of these also take 
on a ruddy tint in winter. But there are trees and shrubs of 
quite other colouring ; a whole range of gold-variegated varieties 
that can be used with exc >llent effect, especially if grouped rather 
near together. Of the trees, the Golden Hollies and ¢ ypresses 
are among the brightest, and among shrubs the Golden Privet 
is of fine colouring and has the good habit (although it is really 
deciduous) of holding its leaves till well after Christmas. The 
vold-variegated Elaagnus is also one of the handsomest of 
shrubs with coloured leaves. The gold-splashed Euonymus 
is only hardy in the South ; even at an hour’s journey south of 
London it is generally spoilt by frost. The hardy Bamboo, 
\rundinaria japonica (more commonly known in gardens as 
Bambusa métake), is bright and cheerful through the worst 
of the winter. 

Delightful effects of red and yellow colouring may be 
obtained by rather large plantings of the yellow and scarlet 
barked Willows, and the Red Dogwood. For this kind of use 
the Willows should be cut down every yvearat the endof the winter 
for the shoots of a vear old are the brightest in colour. It should 
be remembered that two of our hardy Ferns, namely, Polypody 
and Hart’s-tongue, are at their best in early winter. At the 
same season, in some years, masses of berries on Hawthorns, 
especially when wet with rain, are surprisingly bright in colour. 
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When, as this year, there are very few Holly berries, we much stems and branches of the leafless trees: for it looks as if all 
miss their brilliant scarlet in the case of trees that usually bear the life were in the parasite only. Many people have been 
well. Where Mistletoe grows freely, as in some places where disappointed by trying to grow this handsome thing from the 
there are old Lime trees, the bright yellow-green of the great berries taken from branches cut for winter ornament: the 
bush-like masses has a strange effect by contrast with the grey berries are then quite unripe. They are not fit to sow till April. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horack HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD Darwin. 


Prorvosep Tram Matrcu—Lapirs versus MEN at Stoke Poges For my own part, it is indicated that with the very valiant 

P has been suggested to me that I should shepherd a team of men golfers to assistance of Mr. Montmorency | shall have to encounter two promising young 

play against an equal number of ladies, the odds being a half in each golfers, James Braid and |]. Sherlock. Even now they are not altogether unknown 

individual match, as were the odds in that now historic encounter in which to golling fame \ protest is being made about the poliey of the Stoke Poges 

Miss Leitch beat Mr. Hilton. Such a match would have its interest, going Club in excluding all but members and those who are introduced by a member 

to show still more convincingly, in my opinion, that odds as long as a half to see these matches. It is difficult to understand why those who pay a 

are not required to bring the sexes to golfing equality Between a third big subseription to a club should not be allowed to run it as they please and to 

and a half I believe to be the right measure, speaking of first-class amateurs as reserve for themselves and their friends the right of watching in tolerable comfort 

against ladies of the same rank None of the best lady players has made a a game that interests them, and there is no doubt that the exclusion of all and 

profession of the game as yet Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, has been suggested sundry will make for the comfort of the players themselves—if that is any 

as the arena for this contest, but it seems a little doubtful whether TL could shepherd consideration After all, he must be a very friendless golfer who cannot tind a 

the flock so fas member of the 

from the big fold Stoke Poges Club 
* Play on a green among hi 

nearer at hand, acquaintanee. It 

and we'll do it ishardly too 

like a shot,” is much to say that 

practically what uch a tate of 

those I have ocial destitution 

spoken to iV a that would 

The expense and imply must 


time required tor rouse the u 


the Isle of Wight 


journey trighten 


picion that he i 
the sort ol person 
them, perhaps not Who ought to be 
excluded 

Pur Arro 


PLANIST OF Ryt 


unnaturally 
there is’ the sea 


to cross, too, and 


probably the sen I have to 
timents of — the icknowledye if 
ladies, if on any worth acknow 
term they are ledgment, receipt 
yracious enough ot i vet 


to consent to play emphatic but 


with us, will be judiciously 


the Sane anon ythouw 


PLAYIN« letter respecting 
ScratTCH,” the complaint 

Let’s all play which ippeared 
cratch,” was mn last week’ 
the tinal com COUNTRY Livi 
ment, in course of ihout an aero 


a discussion about planist who mace 


the terms of a miserable the« 
lives of the Rye 
zolter A The 


eltishin ™ 


eertam competi 
tion, and then a 
lady who was not 
a golfer, and was goltes is the 
unversed in it keynote of the 
CO TMIDUDICALLON 5 
but ifter all, the 


golfers of Rye are 


technical jargon 
to which, after all 
she had been 
giving a divided many und the 
interest, ex reroplanist 
claimed gladly, put one 


‘Oh, what’ 5 othe plea of 





seratch ? I'd like 7 elfishine mm tha 
to play scratch regard appear a 
How d’ you Y weapon more 
play?” It had powerful in the 
the sound to het hand ot the 
of a more con idvocates of the 
genial game many golfers than 
possibly more of the one airman, 
familiar than It is only just to 
golf, which = she . him to iy that 
thought solemn = 25 the monyimnou 
as indeed it is o1 iUf5 correspondent 
should be How o%,,- does not claim to 
ever, It Is not pro be inspired in thi 
posed that we comm unication 
should “ all play by the flyer him 
scratch”? in the elt H.G.H 
team match sug Yer Anorues 
gested As le INPALLIBL! 
twee the first . , : Porres 
ak cial, BERNARD SAYERS. Winn i Se 
a half is proposed it Rye i day 
as the odds, and, if any are not of the first-class, it is mooted that the pairs may or two since, when the aeroplane ul temporarily ceased from troubling 
be broughc to a fair level by the men keeping their home club handicap, the and the golfer was at rest, | came aero 1 new kind of putter, or at least 
ladies their Ladies’ Golf Union handicap, and that a half be added for the it was new to me It was, | believe, devised by Mr. B. Hammond Chamber 
gentler sex Phat would always furnish a good working basis for bringing men who Was captain of the Cambridge ide two yeat ago If you pick 
and women together in a match I wish our ladies would call themselves it up by the lower part of the grip, it feels a charmingly balanced club; if you 
‘women,” as they do in America; but that is a personal matter, as is my pick it up by the head, it feels quite absurdly heavy Phe secret is that at 
conviction that a half is too big odds for them to receive the top of the grip there is a tube which is, [ believe, filed with lead The 
Ine Sroke PoGcres Contest idea is to produce a kind of pendulum feeling and movement, and in order to 
By the time these remarks are read #t is likely that we of the Oxford and obtain this the club must, of course, be grasped below the lead Phus held it 


Cambridge Golfing Society will be in the throes of the contest with the professionals did, | am bound to savy, feel very seductive, as new clubs nearly always do in 
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ihe nN ! mywhere except on the link Iti uid 
it ft ! ful clul lutely decline to be taken back from the ball in 
ul i i li ipy ching to the mechanical properties of 
i il pen Alou 1 pattern of the carpet the club did, in fact, appear 
! ' i tra tre but na lon md bitter experience 
1 tema ther prutte to travel \t any rate, the experiment is an 
Duk Scuens ADY 
\ mt putt is latel | n engagim ur attention 
I beat ! ve een pleasant ! the Americans could ive seen eve to 
juestion of the Schenectady putter Equally clearly, thing 
! t ive it deal re, for it would ive been most unfortunate if 
d been a i leavage On the w ke ve ought to be thankful for the 
prow « that is been arrived at ereby the Americans will interpret" 
va ml we in another >that the Schnectady will be allowed on 
\tlhant md net on iu Phat this method of interpreting a 
eal TTL ne that it does not mean savours rather of juggling 
hitthe heult to den fount thee byeect to be attamed, namel 
1 met t paurate ‘ » excellent that we ought not to be too 
il by tart ! t eerme tact about the Chicago meetin wis that the 
lin ‘ i frietecdling to St Andrew That 1 urely tere 
tant than t e mterpretation of the answer to the riddle When 
' illet 1 
He RNARI AYERS 
It «ld add, if met t et f nation it any rate to the ety of the 
playves i ben ive « elder, a vell as Ben Savers the unger, were 
laving ft nals agaist the Oxtord and Cambridge Golfing Soviet 
it Stoke ‘ iH nitnient vould be well worth listening to and his pla 
t tt md more entertamimg player to watch 
t foursen Inicleeal, it vell known that the annual partnership of Sayer 
mal Anelre WKirkaled is been the outstanding feature of the professional 
International mut I hve have won many victori« together, mecluding a 
rillin ne at Sand On that occasion the great litthe man holed a short 
putt to win on the last green, and Andrew, exclaiming Your haund, Sayer 
wsped hin | the md, to the unbounded gratification of the spectator rill 
wt remained m intarnished record, and it needed two very good 
beet ft the Tra ‘ 1, Robson and Renouf, to beat them at the seven 
ent le at St. Andrew In that mateh Andrew made an historic recovers 
from the railway line at the corner of the dyke, after first vainly endeavouring 
partner iron in order t dislodge the ball from an unpleasantly tony le 
Perhaps the greatest of Sayers’s achievements was accomplished in a foursome 
en he and David Grant beat the then almost invincible Kirkaldy Andrew 
md tlugh, im a me and home mateh Though he has never quite sueceeded 
in trinninnge tle pen uiplonship, he has won many great matelhe und though 
now ne longer se ung as he once was, he is still a formidable and infinitely keen 
lier, still tar ever discovering some new and exciting and infallible method of 
playin ‘ t Hh wm enriched the olting world with at least one aphorism 
Dhe man can putt is a mateh for anybody,” and with numerous clubs, of 
tt famous is the “ Dreadnought” driver His latest achievement 
elayvin iota urse at Monte Carlo B.D 


RACQUETS. 


N, Saturday, January 14th, at Queen’s Club, West 

~ Kensington, a crowded gallery watched the first 

racquet match since Sir William Hart-Dyke’s in 

which amateur and professional have played for 

the championship. In the best out of seven games 

at Queen's, the professional, C, Williams, won four games to two. 

Ihe amateur, Mr, E. M. Baerlein, was not dissatisfied. The 

return mateh will be in his own familiar court, at Manchester, 

on Wednesday week. Most players would rather be in 

Williams's position and start with two games to the good in 

a strange court than start with two games to the bad in a 

favourite court And | do not think that Williams is very 
likely to find the Manchester court difficult. 

The two players are alike in several respects, Both are 
short, compact, self-possessed, and in the pink of condition. 
But there is between them the difference which there is always 
likely to be between the amateur and the professional. The 
amateur has the advantage over the professional in his choice of 
opponents ; he need never play with a very weak player and 
he need nevet play when he feels tired or disinclined. But, 
partly through this very freedom, he lacks something of the 
deadly and almost automatic accuracy and sureness which is 
especially noticeable in golf and billiards. He ts less of a machine. 
He may be more brilliant, but he is less reliable, not only in mere 
technique, but also in mood and temper. 

And in racquets, at any rate, whatever 1t may be in other 
vames, the amateur is a real amateur. He wants to win, but 
his livelihood does not depend upon his winning. He has (o1 
should have) as his incentives the love of the game and the desire 
to play up to his proper standard. The professional has these 
two motives, but adds to them the desire to make money. All 
the time he is “ out to win.’ It must be said to the credit of 
Williams, and of practically all racquet professionals, that they 
win fairly and are at least as sportsmanlike as the amateurs. 
But they are “ out to win.” 

A good example occurred in this match. Williams started 
off by getting the first game very easily, at 15—2. Then 
Mr. Baerlein played brilliantly for two whole games, of which 
he won the first after 13-all had been called and the second at 
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15-6. But then the keenness seemed to go from him. It was 
not that he was physically tired; but it was as if he had had 
what was neatly called the “ explosive ’’ will rather than the 
“ persistent” will, whereas the professional went along with 
the resistlessness of a motor-bus that can run all day. 

It is true that, unfortunately, Williams cut Mr. Baerlein 
over in the second game. And (as | found to my cost in my last 
exhibition tennis match at Lord’s with the professional champion) 
a blow on the arm gives the whole system a shock. It is true 
also that Mr. Baerlein approaches nearer to the calmness and 
deadliness of the professional than most amateurs, but his effort 
did subside. 

The play was not up to the expected standard. It very 
seldom is. In fact, if you want to be disappointed, go to a really 
important single at racquets! The service was neither judicious 
nor of a good length ; a surprising number of balls hit the back 
wall full, and there was very little variety. Williams is not a 
beautiful player, and Mr. Baerlein was some way from his best 
in style. 

Williams is young, and if he keeps healthy he should hold 
his own among English professionals for many years to come. 
very year he will become more experienced and sure, and 
probably for another five years he will lose little in eye, activity 
or endurance. His training as a boxer has fitted him for keeping 
his head and his heart and his wind during a crisis. While he 
will never be graceful, he will always be a much better player 
than he looks. 

Mr. Baerlein has, | think, passed his prime. I never saw 
him play better than he did some years agg against Jamsetji, 
the Parsee, the present professional champion of the world. 
Since then -owing partly to his accident—he has not reached 
that regular standard again. But he is a most wonderful playet 
and excellent to watch. He has a perfect build for racquets, 
and is light of foot and strong of wrist and forearm and shoulder. 
His fault is perhaps that, like almost all amateurs, he tries 
rather too much, especially with the very difficult and the very 
easy ball. He is a capital tennis player and golfer, and has a 
clever head for mechanics. And he has done a great deal to 
advance the very best kind of racquets. He is a model for style. 

What will happen at Manchester no one knows. Personally 
I think that Mr. Baerlein will, if he is at all in luck, go very 
near to winning. The luck was rather against him at Queen’s, 
where the back wall and the door are not satisfactory. 

1 believe that nothing would help the cause of the best 
racquets so much as a match like this—whether serious ot 
exhibition—every two or three months. The veterans— Mr. 
I’. Dames-Longworth, Ff. Browning, E. B. Noel and many others 

meet and get their interest in the game revived, and nothing 
but good results. For Williams and Mr. Baerlein played the 
game as it should be played. KUSTACE MILEs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rHE ABNORMAL GANNETT 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sirk,—I notice in your issue of the 7th inst. two letters on the above subject from 
Messrs. Ogilvie-Grant and |. H. Gurney. I shall be obliged if you will let me have 
in answer to them and as far as I am concerned, a final word upon this subject 
Phe whole controversy has arisen through the somewhat hasty letter of Mr. Camp 
bell, who imagined that the bird was one which he had daubed with red paint 
Ihe first reproductions of the photograph were bad and might easily lead to 
this error; but this was not the fault of the photographs but of the blockmaker 
who evidently had not realjsed that the markings were the main point to show 
in the picture. Mr. Campbell, after seeing a perfect print, at once, in the most 
manly way, withdrew his contention and admitted that the bird was not one 
of those marked by him Mr. Ogilvie-Grant asks how he is to know rhis 
appears to me to be a very simple matter rhe whole of the head and neck wa 
evenly coloured, being darker on the top and gradually growing lighter Daub 
ing a bird with paint could not be done in this way, especially about the eyes, 
without the utmost care, a care which would not be exercised in merely daubing 
a bird for identification purposes Mr. Atkinson and myself have this great 
advantage over all your other correspondents: We have seen the bird, spent 
a considerable time with it, photographing and examining it and discussing 
the matter on the spot, and, bear in mind, with the knowledge that some of the 
birds on the rock had been daubed with paint, we discussed the probability as 
to its being one of these birds I say most emphatically that it is quite impossibk 
for it to be so; the colouring was quite different to any shade of red oxide paint, 


faded or otherwise; the markings were so even, the colouring and shading 
so rich and delicate Mr. Ogilvie-Grant says he is disposed to believe it is an 
immature bird in the third year’s plumage (such as is figured in ** Booth’s Rough 


Notes,” Vol. IIL, Part V., Plate V.). In reply to this, I may say the bird did not 
resemble the specimens there figured; they have a great deal more black on the 
back and wings, and there is one very important difference, seen most distinctly 
in the plate referred to, showing the third year’s plumage, and also in the next 
plate showing the fourth and fifth years’ plumage In all these cases the outer 
tail-feathers are black or edged with black, whereas in our bird the tail was 
perfectly white, thereby proving, I should say, that it was an adult specimen ; 
and as a further proof that it was an adult is the undoubted fact that it has 
paired I cannot imagine how Mr. Gurney can think there is any possibility 
of its being a bird of the preceding year; there is nothing whatever about it to 
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assist such a belief, and, again, | may emphasise the fact of its having a perfectly 
white tail--certain evidence of maturity Having seen the bird together, and 
having carefully examined it in every way, both Mr. Atkinson and myself are 
perfectly convinced that it is a genuine variety I knew at the time that it was 
a event of extremely rare occurrence, though when I sent the record I did not 
realise that it was probably unique Phe production of the dead body of a 
bird recorded appears nowadays to be the only method of fixing a record. How 
ever, that is a way that does not appeal to me, and I am now quite content 
to leave the matter until another vear, being perfectly convinced that, barring 


weidents, the bird will turn up again R. ForTuNt 


rHE COOKING OF VEGETABLES 


fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sirn.—I have noticed the letters in Country Lire on “ Vegetables as Pood” 
ind * The Cooking of Vegetables,” and as I have kept house in France for nearly 
forty vears and have had some old-fashioned cooks during that time, IT have 
learnt something about the French modes of cooking vegetables To begin 
with an excellent vegetable stock soup especially good for invalids (men prefer 
it to what they call slops "’) Fake three pounds, or even four pounds, of 
the vegetables used to flavour the pot-au-feu, i.¢., carrots, turnips, leeks, celery, 
plus au onion (fair sized) into which one or two cloves are pricked, and two or 
three middling-sized potatoes ; put in a large saucepan and cover with three 
quarts of water (cold), boil steadity for three hours, untilonly about half the liquid 
remains (salt to taste only just before serving, as salt interferes in some way 
with the flavour of the vegetables if added while the soup is boiling ; I have 
noticed that French cooks rarely salt any soup or vegetable before nearly the 
end of the cooking) Pour the clear soup oll the vegetables very carefully, 
so as to keep it quite clear, and boil either a little semeolina, vermicelli, 
wore’, very little, just a pinch, and serve This is a clear soup Phe 
vegetables which remain can be used for soup the next day in this way 
Rub them through a colander, put them into a saucepan with about a 
quart of water; throw into the water a large dessert-spoonful of rice; while 
the rice is cooking, fry, in a little butter, a small onion sliced finely, till it 
becomes nicely brown, strain the butter, and after having browned a litth 
flour in a clean pan, mix the flour and butter together and work them into a 
smooth brown sauce with some of the boiling soup ; mix ‘altogether with salt 
to flavour, and as soon as the rice is quite 
soft, serve N.B Be sure not to put any of 
the fried onion into the soup. This is a thick 
soup. Brussels sprouts braises : Wash the vege 
tables carefully in salt’ water, rinse carefully, 
and throw them into a saucepan of boiling water 


no salt—let them boil about five minutes 


Strain off the water, put them back into the } ‘ 
saucepan, a Shallow one if possible, with a knob , 
of butter, not salt butter (no salt butter is used N 


in French cooking), and a little pepper; stew 
very gently, without stirring, simply shaking 
the saucepan now and then to prevent burn 
ing, for at least two hours. Sprinkle a litth 
salt on the sprouts just before serving \ litth 
nutmeg instead of pepper is often preferred 
Saving when used for soups, it ts usual in 
France to blanchir all vegetables, ¢.¢., boil them 


for about five minutes, and this first water ts 
ilways thrown away The water in which 
vegetables are cooked is nearly always 


kept for soup Soup a loseille is best when 
made with the water in which green haricot 


beans have been cooked JEANNE FE. ScuMAnHI 


A SPLENDID JUMP, 


“Country Livi 


fo tue Epiror o1 
Sir,—Herewith T enclose photograph of a jump 
negotiated by Mr. Harry Fardell of Wanstead 
on his horse Red Monk while riding with the 
Essex Draghounds on December rath, rg1o 
The distance from take-off to landing covered by 
the horse was thirty feet ten inches, and the fence on the take-oil side a strong 
thorn tence, four feet high and a yard thick at top Phe horse is a bay gelding 
seven vears old, 17h. high, by Red Prince I1., dam by Ascetic, and was carrying 
thirteen stone at the time his event was witnessed by Mr. Smith and his son 
shown holding the tape) and three other farmers in the neighbourhood DAVID 
Eric WILKINSON, Hon. Treasurer, Essex Draghounds 


If the measurements were correctly taken, the jump is a very big one and 


much out of the common: but bigge jumps have been recorded, such as 


Chandler's thirty-seven feet at Warwick and that made by Empress at Liverpool 
But the picture is interesting, and the feat performed by the horse of striking 
merit Ep 


rH! AVIARY AT STONYHURST 

lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
Sik,—I am sorry to say that my capercaillie died yesterday from a cold caught 
In roosting on the rockery during the intense frost here on Thursday night We 
had to cut one of her wings to prevent her dashing herself about when dis 
turbed. This prevented her from perching in a tree to roost—hence the result 
She was quite fat, but to my surprise weighed only two and a-half pounds, 
though she looked more heavily built than a pheasant, the average weight of 
which is, I think, three to three and a-half pounds for cock FRANCIS 
IRWIN, 


PrHE LABOURER’S FOOD 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—In your notes in last week’s issue on Sir Oswald Mosley’s interesting 
experiment you make what, to my mind, is a most Important statement, viz., 
“ The truth is, the cottager wants educating in regard to his food.” It is always 
a puzzle to me how it is that the ordinary farm labourer’s wife makes the weekly 
wage eke out at all Phe majority of village girls when they marry seem ignorant 
on all matters relating to household economy, and hardly any of them know how 
to cook The waste in most cottages, chiefly through lack of training, is sur 
prising White bread is, as you sa\ pre ferred by the cottager, the reason be Ing, 
I think, that he has a rooted aversion to whole-meal or brown bread, because he 
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Imagines it to be in some way connected with the black or rve bread that he ha 
heard the old folk say they existed on in their vouth Not only is the farm 
labourer’s wife ignorant as to the feeding value of the bread she buys, but scarcely 
one knows how to make and bake Home-made bread, which, in my opinion, is 
more Wholesome and economical than baker’s bread Another point that always 
astonishes me is that the agricultural labourer, who is well aware ot the local 
value of wheat, never seems to insist that his baker regulate the price of bread 
and flour according to the price of the raw material. Provided the bakers that 


supply our villages agree not to undersell each other, their customers seem 
contented to accept their charges as fair Is it only the cottager who is ignorant 
about the food he eats? Do not many dwellers in towns, rich and poor alike, 
know very little about the milk and meat they consume How many of your 
readers, those interested in agriculture ineluded, could, off-hand, answer the 
following questions : What is the price of bread to-day How much weight 
of wheat is required to make a sack (twenty stone) of flour How many quartern 
loaves of bread can a baker make from a sack of flour What price does the 
baker pay for a sack of flout What is the gross profit that he makes on a 
sack of flour It would be very interesting to see published side by side the 


average price of a quarter of wheat, a sack of flour and a quartern loaf of bread 
for each week of 1910 W 


THE WITHERED APPLE TREI 


lo tue Epiror of Country Liars 


Sik, — The following true tale of an apple tree contains nothing that the expert 
does not Know ; but perhaps it may be of some use to those who are just beginning 
to pursue the delightful hobby of growing apples I came into the use of an 
orchard exactly four years ago. Tt consisted of apples, pears, plums and cherric 

with a little nut plantation beside it Phe trees were in full bearing and in a 
healthy condition except about half-a-dozen, one of which was almost dead: but 
fortunately, it was not despaired of, and by dint of a very severe pruning and 
venerous mulching it has come back into splendid vigour, and both last year and 


the year before bore a good crop of appl \nother that was almost in the sane 


mit does not bear well, The 
four others received a very bad report from the expert called in to give an opinion 


condition has recovered its health in appearances 


upon the orchard, and one that in the first year had the most abundant crop ha 


now gone to destruction In the second year it had a good store of apples on it, 





VEASURING THE LEAP 


but they fell prematurely and did not ripen In the third year the apples were 
small and few; and in the fourth year no foliage appeared on the tree at all 
It was allowed to stand until late autumn, when it was cut down, and the stump 
was grubbed up on Saturday \n examination of the roots proved most interest 


ng They had begun to rot at the extremitic They broke away from the 


parent stump in nine trong branches, beside i number that were weaker 
Phe roots had not penetrated far into the soil, but had travelled near the surface 
and at their extremities were already so soft that they could searcely be lifted 
In their middle a thickness of three or four inches could be cut through with a 
spade, and close to the bole of the tree the wood was for the most part hard and 
sound, though beginning to rot on the outside Phe roots had come into contact 
with the gravel, which, no doubt, was their undoing, The question i What could 
have been done to save this tree? It was the largest, therefore probably the oldest 
0) OnINOU What I thought was that hard 


in the orchard, and if so its fate may 
pruning, and, specially the rigorous cutting out of all dead wood, accompanied b 
a good mulch, so as to encourage the roots to keep near the surface, would be 
enough to save the tree; but T now begin to think that some other step will be 


necessary \ 


Ite CAUSE Ol PLOODS 


lo THe Eprror of Country Lire.” 
Str,—-In the highly interesting letter on thi ubject: your correspondent ha 
omitted a factor which plays no inconsiderable part in causing the disastrou 
floods of such frequent occurrence in the present day, and whose effeet on the 
surface springs is still more marked. I allude to the streightening of man) 


lormerly they tollowed 


, In most cases bordered by marsh 


hundreds of the smaller streams during the last century 
a sinuous course along their respective valley 
tracts, now converted into meadow land by means of the straight canals cut 
through their centre In those days the rainfall was absorbed gradually by 
the surrounding strata, which only now receive a small portion of its volume 
the rest reaching the sea in as many hours as it then took days to accomplish 
On my property, about r5o0ft. above sea-level, the well oft. deep, had from 
2oft. to 30ft. of water in them \t the present time 3ft to 5ft. is all they contain 
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| I u ! m olb. te Monday Phe plough-boy both men, boys and all farming men were “ boys” f 
i ! id a droy n la wenty-t took part in the day’s proceedings. The plough was “ harnst ”’ by themselves, j 
Isit factthatt t of ld vlually increasing at me taking the handles, and a driver had charge of the team, loudly cracking a 
expense of it whip as they went along from house to house. There was one who collected money 
fluid ntent ind he wa dressed up”’ for the purpose, but in no regular fashion : but he 
And upposim carried a fork Phe method was to pull up at a likely house and ask for plew” 
present p THOTE If this was refused, the team drew back a bit, so that the plough 
| nelition hare could be driven or drawn at the door stones—not the door step, but the 
ntinu t tones laid in front of the step Phen with a mighty shout 
' require \ long pull 
me to become a \ strong pull 
| ye leoboe An’ a pull awtogether ! 
zn. 8. WwW. the stome was put out of its place, by no means an easy job In most cases If the 
owner roared ” and swore hard,”” as well he might, so much more the fun, and 
WRESTLING probably the team and plough were turned and another stone was ploughed up. It 
IN PUNJAB vas always best to give plough-money ; yet some withheld it purposely until the 
fo tue Eprros plough- be had had their gam’.”” At times the plough was used to pay off “ an 
St fhe ca old score,” when some mean, stingy, old codger ”’ would have his door stone 
pacity of Punjab ploughed up as soon as the lads got there R. 
vrestlers has been 
brought recentl \ GREVY’S ZEBRA HEAD 
to the notice of lo tuk Eprror or “ Country Lari 
the British publi St In reference to a recent remark in your columns as to the absence of a head 
mad, despite the i Care *szebrain the Vienna Sports Exhibition, Mrs. [.D. Neumann of Tuchanga 
Shepherd’ Bush leignmouth, writes to say that she possesses such a specimen, which she would 
hasco, Gama and have been pleased to lend had she been informed in time that it would be welcome 
his a istant Phis specimen, of which we reproduce a photograph, was shot by Mr. Arthur 
howed them Neumann in the Tana Valley, at the end of 1893 0r the beginning of 1594, and wa 
lve to be etupby Mr. Rowland Ward, bromits locality, the specimen must be referred to the 
yorthy rivals ol Somali race of this handsome species, in which the dark stripes are brown and the 
the vorld’ best interspaces bull, whereas in the Abyssinian race the former are black and the latter 
ithlete L hve white In this respect the species presents a curious analogy to the vontequagy 
vrestling - ground Equus Burchelli), in which in the northern race, or Grant's zebra, the stripes are 
i i prominent black and the m 
feature 1h ttherst terspaces white 
Punjabi village vherea further 
mal con ua outh the tripes 
tther leading taen at brown ind 
wt as patrons ty thie Interspaces 
the champion orange Rk. I 
BALOCHES WRESTLING <n a bs a 
of promise lo FUNERALS 
the mitiated a hu drawn-out bout like that between Gama and Zbysco is not AND RIGHTS 
the wearisome trial that it seemed to the ordinas pectator, but is tullot striving OF WAY 
for om i the rip and powertul answers that make all attempts nugators lo rhe Eprror 
But the average man likes to see tl troke mad counter-strokes pa nore Sik, Will you 
quickly betor ind for him the meeting of champions is as naught \ fai kindly vive me 
t ome i the tn rime tthe Punjab will bring together comeourse enough to the opinion of 
produ xty t i hundred couples of energetic enthusiast whe, atter the usual your legal expert 
rship of the resthin round and touch to the feet of their instructors, the on the following 
Jems Mine it past, will struggle with true-hearted energ. mad before all pomet I have a 
hha fini i the w e series of locl holds, throw mad counters will have road down which 
passed m review betore the spectator E hie: pobneot raphs that | enclose were taken there 1 I tear, a 
it a gatherm 1 Baloch tribesmen at a small bill station in independent terri prospect that 
tow lhere in September ever ear the chiets and elder ft the tribe issetmble ome nelghbours 
is they do again in March im the plams, to assist the Kuropean officers in meting may shortly wish 
ut pustice Land ermine Lhe occasion ts also celebrated by various kinds of to conduet a 
enter tamient i wi wrestling matches form a part Phe local Levy Corps, funeral It is to 
recruited frome the very trib keeps the ring, and spectators tind coigns of van be understood 
tage up the roel that the road ts 
lopes of the bar now trietly 
ren hull round privat l am 
The littl cap credibly informed 
like those worn b that it I give the 
lootballer which permission for the 
Baloches need to road to be used 
cover their lon lor the passage ol 
lock will strike the funeral party GREVY'S ZEBRA 
the ittention it will, according 
\onurey O'Brms to the law of the land, make the road public ever after. Can you kindly tell mx 
whether this is the case If it is so, it appears a very extraordinary law, and I 
PLOUGH hould like to know on what grounds it was originally passed, what the neces 
MONDAY ity can be for its maintenance and why it is not immediately repealed M.S 
lo rue Eprror Our correspondent has given expression to a very prevalent popular 
DIR, The letter delusion as to the passage of a funeral over a private way rendering that road 
by “* Martia” in public ever after, We know that the error exists in Cheshire, Cornwall, Derb 
1 recent ue hire, Buckingham, Worcester and in some parts of Wales, and it probably 
of Country Lars extends over the greater part of the country At one time the high road between 
bring to mind Rowsley and Chatsworth was commonly proclaimed to be a “ corpse road,” 
remembrance of the local tradition being that originally the road, or a part of it, was private, 
how ‘door but that a funeral party forcibly carried their dead along the road, thereb 
toons” were constituting it for all time a public highway There is, however, no such law 
pl wed up” on there never wa and it is safe to say there never will be So oul correspondent 
Plew - Mundy ”’ may rest easy; the passage over his land of a funeral party with his expr 
in some Derby permission will not alter his rights one iota If his way is now private, it will 
hire villages sixty remain private until he dedicates it to the public use It is easy to see the origin 
vears ago As of the popular idea \s it is seldom that dedication can be formally prove 
your correspond it has to be inferred by the Court from evidence of uninterrupted uset Now 
ent savs, this was the passage of a public procession, such as a funeral, is impressed on people's 
on the second memory; a man can say that he remembers using the alleged way for so many 
Monday in the vears, and when pressed to fix a date he says * My father, or grandfather, died 
New Year; but I fifty years ago, and we took him along that way to be buried, and were not stopped 
know that some or turned back.” Of course, no one likes to interfere with a solemn and sorrowful 
of the plough-lads oceasion like a funeral, and it is more than probable that in many cases evidencé 
went round with of long user as of right has been traced back to such a fact, and so the popular 
the plough on Old error gathet trength and ne sort of a basis Our correspondent should 
WRESTLING IN THI PUNJAB Christmas Day, either decline to allow the funeral party to pass over his ground or should make 
while others it clear that the passage is only by permission \ letter from one of the mournet 
stuck to the Monday I do not know how they managed to get permission to or even a statement of permission having been granted, should be placed by t 
hold Plough Monday I faney they took it as a matter of right: nor were the owner among his title deeds, or otherwise put upon record, so as to prevent thi 


* farm-mesturs "* averse to allowing it, as well as finding an old plough, for there assertion in years to come that the funeral party passed as of right and without 


were then no holida other than Good Friday, Christmas Davy and Wake'’s interruption Ep 





